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THE CALICO BALL AT THE ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC. 
By Doesticks, P. B. 


Wnuo says that calico at ten cents a yard is not as respectable, as 
dignified, as fashionable as moiré antique, velvet or daintiest 
satin ? that it doesn’t look as well on the ladies, and receive as 
many bows, smiles and other delicate attentions from the at- 
tendant gentlemen?—who dares assert that the haughtiest 
qpmes and the stateliest belles of all the land do not appear to as 
great advantage when cheaply revolving through an atmosphere 
of cotton and worsted, as when more expensively gyrating in 
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Doestickhs purchases a first-rate Pair of “ Paris Kids.” | 
huge circumferences of aristocratic material, at a hundred and | 
fifty dollars a dress-pattern? Whoever does make these mon- 
strous assertions, either could not have been present at the Grand 
Calico Ball at the Academy of Music on Thursday night, or else 
he is a deplorable snob, with such a reverence for dress and ap- 
pearance that he wouldn’t speak to his own mother in the strcet 
unless she was attired in the extreme of the fashion, and had 
subdued her gray hairs and honorable wrinkles to the appearance 
of youth and beauty, by the aid of somebody’s patent bair-dye, 
and somebody else’s patent pearl-powder and rouge. For J say 
—and I was there, and my little friend Waddley says, and he 
was there—that the tine ladies of New York never looked more 

beautiful, more admirable, more kissable, more loveable, more | 
tantalizingly marriageable, more provokingly hurry-and-proposc- 

and-T{'ll-say- Yes -and-then-we'll-be married - and - take - a - nice- 

house-and-settle-down-and-live-happy-ever-after-able than thry 

did at that same Calico Ball afore-aid. And if they knew what 

is good for their housekeeping prospects, my opinion is that they'd 

keep up the feshion. Many a woman, who looks feasible to a } 
man with matrimony in his eye, so long as she js in a calico dress } 

















Youthfal Apollo done up in Calico. 


and a red flannel petticoat, makes herself unapproachable the in- 
stant she dons her silken extravagancies. Silk has hindered 
many a prudent young man from proposing, and an untimely 
satin dress has smashed more incipient proposals than there 
would be scales on a shad if he was as big as a whale. 

The ball was for the benefit of certain societies for the relief of 
the poor, and enough dresses, and flannels, and cloths of various 
kinds, and comforts of sundry descriptions, to say nothing oi 
money, were realised to make scores of families happy for the 
balance of the winter, to keep the hunger-wolf from the door, 
and to call down thousands of genuine blessings on the heads of 
the rich of New York, who—despite all the grumbling cant about 
their being “ hard-hearted aristocrats,’ and “ unfeeling,’ and re- 
gardless of the wants of their suffering neighbors—are in reality 
the most nobly generous aud charitable people on the face of thig 
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Our Private Box at the Calico Ball. 


earth. And the Charity Ball was a noble thing, and a truly 
Christian thing, if fiddlers did preside, and if dancing was th« 
order of the evening. Is a calico dress any less warm because 
the first wearer danced in it for one evening? or wil] a dollar buy 
any the less pork and potatoes because it once paid for a ball- 
ticket? When the stingy rascals who are perpetually pitching 
into the hard-heartedness of the Fifth avenue, and who never 
taiss an opportunity to vilify every charitable enterprise that is 











Retributive Justice overtakes the Sons of Africa. 
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not originated by themselves, and so managed that they can have 
the handling of the money, answer me these indignant questions, 
I shall have another word to say; but at present I must choke 
down my wrath, and smother my violent desire to rush frantically 
out and kick somebody, and’ confine myself to the relation of 
what I saw, and what little Waddley saw, and what both of us 
did, and what was done unto both of us, severally and col- 
lectively. 

Being duly provided with a pair of huge tickets of admiss‘on, 
each of which pasteboard monstrosities was as big as the door-plate 
sometimes referred to by Mr. Burton, which had the name of 
«* Tuompson’”’ legibly inscribed thereon, we presented ourselves 
at the door. 








Litth Waddlicy and his Great Partner. 


There was no opposition to our entrance, although I remarked 
that we were scrutinized very closely by the policemen at the 
door, and that one innocent-looking member of that effeotive 
body at once detached himself from the main crowd of brass- 
buttoned functionaries and strolled along in the direction we 
took. He said nothing to us, and we made no remerks to him; 
but, curiously enough, that policeman appeared to have particu- 
lar business in whatever part of the house Waddley and I felt 
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The Skeleton Supper. 


called upon to explore. He may have taken us for greenhorns 
from the country and thought we needed looking after, or he 
may have supposed us to Le pickpockets, and so legitimately 
within his professional cognizance. I incline to that latter opinion, 
and herewith, in vindication of my character, beg to assure that 
man, that as to Waddley and myself, our intentions were honor- 
able towards every lady and gentleman in that house. 

Waddley, who is unacquainted with such matters, thought, 
from the affair being denominated a “ Calico” Soirée, that every- 
body was to wear calico, gentlemen as well as ladies. He had 
therefore provided himself with a pair of pantaloons of the palm- 
leaf pattern, and a coat made of calico, of a figure that was 
astounding—bunches of flowers and lambs and shepherdesses 
being the principal and most conspicuous objects; he had huge 
bouquets of roses up his arms, and shepherdesses al] over his 
back. 

I dissuaded him from wearing these sentation garments, and 





induced him to put himself into blagk like an ordinary mortal, 
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So there was nothing in the personal appearance of either ee 
to attract particular attention, and we passed h the wi 
unobserved, save by the omn‘present M.P. as 
We soon encountered a committee-man, we knew ‘him by the 
rib paid be took usin Charge—w«e couldu’t get near enough 
to the doors t6 see the dancing floor, and 80, on the proposal 
of the €ommittée-man, who evidently knew the ropes, we went 
down ynder the stage into a cramped-up little room, furnished 
with bottles and: glasses.and colored men with white aprons, 
and more committee-men, They seemed. to be engaged in ex- 
perimental chemistry, and were assiduously mixing various 
colored liquids in the glasses, and then tasting the compounds ; 
it was all, I suppose, for the benefit of science, but it gave me 
a new notion of the duties of a committee-man. Waddley 
experimented a little himself, and then we thought we would 
visit the festive regions of the upper day. But we got lost 
amongst the scenery, and wandered about for half an hour 
among mountains, and caverns, and rocks, and palaces, and 
forests—we tried to look through a little hole in the curtain, but 
as it was only an inch in diameter, we could only get a view 
of part of a lady at once, which was very tantalizing. We were 
eventually rescued from our embarrassment by the gas-man, 
who acted as pilot till we got up stairs again. ' 
The halls and lobbies were crowded with people—the ladies 
many of them in the prescribed calico attire. I noticed, how- 
ever, on the part of some a Jaudable economy in the use of that 
expensive fabric ; many of the dresses, for the purpose, doubtless, 
of saving a yard or so of material, being cut so low in the neck 
that if they are not pieced out before they are given away the 
donees who wear them will stand a very probable chance of 
being arrested for indecency. Many of the ladies, with that 
vanity which ill-natured persons are cruel enough to say is in- 
herent in all the sex, had their calicoes made so as ingeniously to 
disclose to the observer the silk underneath, as if afraid that 
people might perhaps suppore that calico was the extent of their 
wardrobial riches. Excusable, perhaps, but of course such dresses 
will be valueless to poor folks, who, as a general rule, desire their 
clothing so constructed as to keep out the winds of Heaven and 
the gaze of impertinent outsiders, and not to let themin. About 
two-thirds of the ladies present did the calico business, the other 
third either hadn’t got any calico dresses, or else they wanted 
them all for themselves. Perhaps they couldn’t afford to give 
away dresses to poor people; perhaps they thought poor people 
don’t want any dresses; perhaps they were pow people them- 
selves, and couldn’t afford to appear in calico for fear it would 
be insinuated that they had worn their everyday garments to the 


There had been a Poem read by somebody, which we didn’t 
hear, and we were very glad of it; and having escaped that in- 
fliction, we determined to escape likewise from our committee- 
man, and do the tour of the rooms in systematic style. We 
began with the dressing-room, or rather the undressing-room, or 
rather, instead, both, for the ladies used it as well for undressing 
as dressing. There was nothing to see in this locality except a 
number of ladies denuded as to their shoulders, who were adjust- 
ing their coquettish calicoes to the best advantage, while waiting 
for their masculine attendants to come from the hat-room, where 
they were making themselves spruce and pretty. So we passed 
on. We encountered in the lobby a very civil colored gentle- 
man who had an assortment of kid gloves to sell. I had no kid 
gloves, but thought I must have some just for show, so I addressed 
the colored person and obtained a pair. He stretched them till 
he thought they would fit, and I put them on, or tried to. Having 
burst out three of the fingers of one and torn the wrist off the other, 
I concluded that I would try and get along without gloves—but 
the colored man would not take back the damaged ones even ata 
large reduction. So, seeing there was no alternative, I concluded 
to pay the full price, and handed him a d@ollar, that being the 
legitimate retail fee for those useless articles; To my surprise 
the gentleman from Africa pocketed my dollar and and then 
demanded another, asserting that ¢wo dollars was the price. 
I indignantly demurred, but the member from Guinea was 
firm, but civil, and insisted on his dollar. A crowd be- 
gan to gather, and our policeman, who had been within 
seeing distance all thie time, approached, evidently with the 
intention of securing me and bearing me at once-away to in- 
glorious captivity. I paid the other dollar, and consoled myself 
by standing there until three other persons had been served the 
same way. Then I was satisfied, though I am certain that those 
gloves never cost more than six dollars a dozen. 


Then we crowded and elbowed our way into an insignificant 
corner, and at last gota fair sight at the house. Magnificent 
sight—large crowd of calico, mixed with a mob of broadcloth, 
with a regiment of military intermingled to keep the broadcloth 
from running away with the calico off-hand. Over the stage 
was the word “ Cuanity” done in gasligkts vy an artist who is 
a master of gassy art. Festoons of many-colored cotton goods 
were strung across the stage, the pillars were draped and wound 
with calico—the titles of the various societies of the city which 
patronize the poor, were hung conspicuously up, and the names 
of distinguished philanthropists were blazoned about the dress 
circle—my name, I am sorry to say, did not appear among them, 
and for this piece of neglect I am informed that the committee 
is responsible. The little naked ornamental Cupids that cling 
about the galleries by the small of their backs, in the inscrutable 
manner peculiar to winged animals of the angel bréed, had been 
voted indelicate; and their fat legs, and chubby ribs, and dim- 
pled arms had been all shrouded in sixpenny calico, leaving 
only their heads sticking out; so that the disconsolate love-brats 
looked as if they were in imminent donger of being drowned in 
a sea of very cheap dress-patterns, and had the greatest possible 
difficulty in keeping their heads above water. Calico was 
everywhere—festoons, and curtains, and rosettes, and various 
ornaments all over the house, besides the brilliant dresses on the 
floor. Ihe committee had put calico wherever calico could be 
nailed or tied or pasted ; I think that they all wore calico shirts, 
and I believe they wanted Dodworth to lead the band in a 
calico overcoat, and he only got off by pleading that it would be 
in the way of the fiddlers. Two bands were there; a band of 
catgut and horsehair men, and a band of brass men. The former 
were led by Dodworth with a club, and the latter by an infatu- 
ated man, who beat time so furiously with a long Sax-horn that 
he looked as if he were perpetually shaking a hage brass fist 
at the floor managers. ; 

The military men had decidedly the best of it, and took parti- 
cular pains to pick out the prettiest women, and those who had 
on the brightest colored dresses; I observed also that the sol- 
diers who had gold epaulettes stuid on the floor in full view of 
everybody, and danced all the time; while those who had only 
achieved cotton shoulder-knots kept in the background, and re- 
tired occasionally into dark corners, and behind large pillars, 
where they stcod disconsolate, Jocking very glum, and grimly 
regarding their superior officers. ‘ ; 

About this time Waddley and I thought we would get up into 
the amphitheatre, as it is called in the Academy of Music, but 
which in any other theatre would be callea the upper tier, We 
wanted to make observations We started on our pilgrimage, 
followed by the suspicious policeman who had not yet seen us 
steal an\ thing, but who evidently expected to catch us at it pretty 
soon. We proceeded to the door by which we had been accus- 
tomed to be admitted in the times when fifty cents bought # taste of 












pinguitude; fat ‘mah, ew 
say oily; large, rot to say elephantine. That ‘man na 
on the badge of his office, a white apron, and he was evidently in 
authority ;"he’was backed bya largecorps of strohg*retainers of 
his own éolor, and he refused to admit us at the accustomed door, 
His plea Was that the amphitheatre was not to be,opened, and 
that he had been ordered by the committee to head off any 
person who tried'to get in. Bat, as I afterwards discovered that 
the supper table was up in that mysterious height, I now know 
that he, as the guardian of the cold victuals, had a Suspicion that 
we wanted to get a surreptitious supper without money and 
without price. The policerhan—the same old polizeman who 
always was at our elbows, but who always was looking another 
way when we turned our eyes towards him—was evidently of the 
same opinion. We left the obese African and tried another 
route—no go; then we hunted up a eommittee-man who tried te 
unlock the door for us—no go; then we found a military man, 
with cotton epaulettes, who tried—but he couldn't do it; then 
we ound another and shinier-looking military man, with gold 
epaulettes—but he couldn’t do it; then we found one of the 
proprietors of the house—but he couldn't doit. This last-named 
person, however, bestowed us in a private box, whence we could 
look directly down upon the saltatory crowd below. The ladies, as 
viewed from our secure retreat, were entitled to be classed among 
the regular curiosities of art. 

Looking about, I discovered that:our policeman was not in 
sight, and as his coretant presence had become an intolerable 
bore, Waddley proposed that we should get away ; we attempted 
it, but before we had made tén steps he was sauntering along 
close behind us, having probably had his eye on us all the while. 
Then we turned to go back to our private box, but found that, 
during our absenee, it had been taken possession of by a bouacing 
colored lady and about a dozen of her beaus, all of whom were 
looking down upon the dancers, and turning their backs upon 
us, the rightful proprietors of the box aforesaid. As we have an 
immense respeet for the sex, no matter what the color, we did 
not disturb the eolored belle, but wended our way down stairs, 
the ever constant M.P. close in the rear. 

On the stairs we encountered a waiter, black, with a white 
apron; he was evidently an accomplice of the fat person who 
had refused to Jet us go up-stairs ; indeed, I recognized him as 
such. ‘This waiter had a tureen of oysters, which he was bearing 
in pompous triumph to the supper-room ; how he came in con- 
tact with me, and how the soup happened to be upset over his 
elegant person, and how he tumbled over and rolled to the foot 
of the stairs, eannot be now explained; suffice to say, that those 
phenomena did oceur, and that the colored man wasn’t to blame. 

We reached the dancing-floor, when Waddley, forgetful of 
his size and the diminutive figure he would cut, was seized with 
an insane desire to dance; by the malicious courtesy of the 
floor-managers he was introduced to a lady who may be de- 
scribed by one word—Auge. He asked her to dance, and they 
danced; people eleared the way for her, but Waddley was com- 
pletely hidden—he was the fly on the coachwheel, and he did 
not become again visible to the naked eye till the waltz stopp<d, 
when she produced him from somewhere amongst the folds of 
expansive calico that composed her dress. Waddley danced 
no more. An ambitious young military man and his partner 
were the very reverse of Waddiey and his; he, in his anxiety to 
cut a tremendous dash, walized the lady about with such velo- 
city that she seemed to stick out from him at a right angle. 
There was the usual amount of slips, and trippings on partners’ 
dresses, and all the little mishaps that always occur in a ball- 
room; but further than that, all was serene. 

Wandering about the house, through lanes of calico and streets 
of silks and avenues of broadcloth, went Waddley and I, fol- 
lowed ¢ver by the faithful policeman. We reached the supper- 
room and called vociferously for viands. One of the fat colored 
man’s abettors in iniquity brought us a solitary plate of bones, 
with the gratifying information that there was nothing better 
left. We knew better, but we couldn’t help it, and we ceparted, 
the fat man and his wh-le corps indulging in grim grins at our 
diseomfiture. 

At eleven o'clock the ladies pulled off their calicoes in the 
dressing-room and instantly re-appeared in all the glory of orna- 
ments and full-dress, resplendent as so many peacocks, who had 
been compelled to disguise themselves for three hcurs as farm- 
yard chickens, and had just got leave to put on their feathers 
again. The calico dresses were taken off by colored ladies and 
n.cely packed away in closets, for distributior. among the poor. 

When people began to think about going home, there was the 
usual crush at the hat-rooms, and the smashing that was done 
among the hats, canes, overcoats and boots belonging to two or 
three thousand men was a cheering sight for the manufacturers 
of those various articles to behold. 

Early in the morning, long after the roosters would have been 
done crowing—if there were any of those early birds in the city 
to crow—the Grand Calico Charity Bull broke up. 

That it was an honorable thing ior the city of New York, a 
comfortable thing for those who get the benetit of it, and a 
pleasant thing for all concerned, thousands can testify. I don’t 
wear calico dresses myself, but if I did I wouldn’t ask a larger 
assortment or a better article than were displayed on last ‘Thurs- 
day night at the Academy of Music. 





THE JAPONICA EPISTLES. 


MISS ROSINA SMYTHE, OF WASHINGTON, D.C., TO MRS. 
SERAPHINA BROWN, OF UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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On, Seraphina! such a “ lark’*— 
Excuse the vulgar word—but you 
Know that mad romp, Lucinda Clark, 
She’s danced a pretty pas de deux ; 
That’s French, love, and means ‘* Pa’s for two.” 
It happened thus: She had a beau, 
‘Lhat’s nothing new as all folks know! 
But wonderful to say, he was 
Her escort for a month—that’s ros, 
And twice, when meeting her with him, 
I quizzed her on the monstrous whim 
Of constancy so long to one! 
She owned she did the thing for fun— 
And feel the pleasure of (this she said in 
A sotto voce) a golden wedding. 
‘*A month’s not fifty years !” I cried ; 
To which the madcap quick replied, 
** What fifty years were in the last age, 
A tedious month is in this fast age! 
Indeed, sometin.es a day to me 
Seems longer than a century !" 
Away she went. the rattle snake, 
Some half a hundred calls to make ; 
She meant to see dear Harriet Lane, 
Who in the White House holds her reign. 
And charms the old as well as young 
By the sweet magic of her tongue. 
jut let me, Seraphina, speak 
Of Lucy Clark’s connubial freak. 
rhe following night they went to see 
That very comic tragedy 
Which Bourcicault, that little Bantam 
Of second-hand dramas, calls the ‘* Phantom. 
Lucy, her mother, and her aunt, 
Her afster, and this enid galia*t- 
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‘ou knew, between the first and second 
of this play, "tis gravely reckoned, 

century is supposed to elapse!” 

ttle respice given, perhaps, 

. To allow the rs time for schnapps! 
Altho’ 'm the players heré=> - 

Go deeply in for lager beer— 

And you can:hear, both night and day, 

«« Within there, ho! more beer Lsay !” 

So that Carusis’ old saloon + 

Is made, Catousey very soon! | 

Well, as the Garin fell, her beau 

Whispered to Lucy in a low ’ 

And pleading tone, ‘‘’Tis long to wait, 

And, heavenly Lucy, ’tisn’t late! 

Let’s take a stroll, quite téte-d-téte, 

To while this century away !” 

Lo when the old birds turned their head 

To stare about—the young doves fled! 

And calling on a neighbor, who 

Should they meet, but a friend or two— 

A lawyer, one—and dear, how odd, 

There also was a man of God: 

’Tis strange that parsons are so named, 

Since by the other they are claimed! 

‘‘ Lucinda,” sighed her ardent beau, 

** I’ve an idea !”’—** You don’t say so! 

Then you’re a curiosity, 

A crowd will gladly Pay to see! 

But Jet us hear it!’’ Then he said: 

** Adored Lucinda, let us wed! 

This parson here, for a ten spot, 

Would join the fiend from regions hot 

In holy wedlocK—Would you not?” 

The holy gentleman then said, 

‘Of course I would—it is our trade! 

For as quack doctors get their fees 

Out of some prevalent disease, 

A parson, if he not too nice is, 

Gets rich on congregation’s vices ! 

And makes as much by human sin, 

As Charles does out of cordial gin. 

For, much-loved brethren, ’tis true, 

There’s nothing man or maid can do, 

But has a parson’s fee in view! 

You’re born—we forthwith then baptize you— 

You live—each Sunday we advise you— 

You love—but cannot wed, till we 

Have bled you for a wedding fee— 

And every babe is nameless, till 

We’ve dipped our fingers in your till ! 

You die, but really dare not lie at 

Your ease, and taste your own grave’s quiet, 
Till we priests have made something by it! 
Thus, like keen hunters, we pursue, 

As they the foxes, all of you, 

E’en from the cradle of your birth, 

Till you’re run fairly in the earth !” 

Such noble sentiments, ’tis clear, 

Make parsons very—very dear! 

Lucinda laughed : ’twould be a joke, 

And would her grim old aunt provoke ; 

And so, by way of making fun, 

She let the marriage farce be done, 

And then returned to aunt and ma, 

Who, little guessing the faux pas, 

Said, ‘‘ Where have you been, Lucy, where?” 
“ Merely enjoying the fresh air. 

But, dear mamma, pray answer me, 

Have we been quite a century ?” 

Before the answer came, up rose 

The curtain on the phantom’s woes, 

Who, with his spasms, glare and start 

Frightened all marriage from her heart, 

For now she tells the hapless man 

She loves him not, and never cap, 

And, coolly said, the other day, 

** IT thought it, eytng | of the play !” 










So much for marrying brainless creatures, 
All hoop—no sou!—mere spoony features, 
I’ve seen in puddings greater traces 
Of thought, than in such baby-faces. 
Give me the flashing, rolling eye— 
A taste for glorious poetry— 
A soul that doats, like mine, on stars, 
Ice-creams, and all et ceteras, 
‘That make up fashionable life, 
And then you have a model wife. 
I wouldn’t marry twenty men, till 
I'd found that all were sentimental. 
Oh ! dear, delicious sentiment, I 
Feel sure I’ve got enough for twenty! 
So you have had a scene with Brown, 
And are the worst used wife in town— 
Have lost at cards your cash and kisses— 
Well, these are things Brown never misses, 
For, Shakespeare says, ‘* Nor husband pig, nor aunt, 
Mourn losses of the which they’re ignorant!” - 
As for your Barbary prince, my dear, 
I think he took you in, that’s clear. 
And, of the two, my prince was best, 
‘Lhat also, love, must be confess’d— 
Yours led a vulgar life, you say, 
By trimming whiskers in Broadway ; 
W hile mine, to princely instincts true, 
Swindled, just as a prince should do! 
This consolation, then, is mine, 
Your prince was bogus, Seraphine. 
But really, I am growing dull, 
And, what is worse, my paper’s full, 
And here’s the carriage at the door, 
So I to-day will write no more. 
And, therefore, this long letter close 
As usual with, yours truly, 

Rose. 





DAVENPORT DUNN: 


A MAN OF OUR DAY 
By Charles Lever. 
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Published exclusively in these columns, from advance sheets, 
simultaneously with its issue in London, 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE OSTEND PACKET. 


Ir was a wild, stormy night, with fast flying clouds above, and a 
heavy rolling sea below, as the Osprey steamed away for Ostend, her 
closed hatchways and tarpaulined sailor<, as well as her seawashed 
deck and dripping cordage, telling there was “dirty weather out- 
side.”” Though the waves broke over the vessel as she lay at 
anchor, and the short distance between the shore and her gangway 
had to be effected at peril of life, the captain had his mail, and was 
decided on sailing. There were but three passengers; two went 
aboard with the captain, the third was already on deck when they 
arrived, and leisurely paraded up and down with his cigar, stopping 
occasionally to look at the lights on shore, or cast a glance towards 
the wild chaos of waves that raged without. 

** Safe now, I suppose, Grog ?”’ muttered Beecher, as the vessel, 
loosed from her last mooring, turned head to sea out of the h:rbor. 

‘*T rather suspect you are,” said Davis, as he struck a light for 
Lis cigar. ** Few fellows would like to swim out here with a judge’s 
warrant in his mouta such a night as this.” 

** I don’t like it overmuch myself,” said Beecher; ‘ there’s a tre- 
mendous sea out there, and she’s only a cockleshell after all.” 

“A very tidy one, sir, in a sea, I promise you,” said the captain; 
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Verhearing, while with his trumpet he bellowed forth some direc- 
ons to the sailors. _ 
- “* You've no other passengers than ourselves, have you ?” asked 

eecher. i 

* Only that gentleman yonder,” whispered the captain, pointing 
towards the stranger. > 

« Few, I take it, fancy coming out in such weather,” said Beecher. 

“Very few, sir, if they haven’t uncommonly strong reasons for 
crossing the water,” replied the captain. ae , 

“I think he had you there!” growled Grog in his ear. ‘Don $ 
= go poking nonsense at fellows like that. Shut up, I tell you! 
shut up !” : 

“yt Ane to feel it deuced cold here,” said Beecher, shuddering. 

«* Come down below, then, and have something hot. I'll make a 
brew and turn in,” said Davis, as he moved towards the ladder. 
** Come along.” ics 

‘‘ No, I must keep the deck, no matter how cold itis. I suffer 
dreadfully when I go below. Send me up a tumbler of rum-and- 
water, Davis, as hot as may be.” : : ; A 

‘* You'd better take your friend’s advice, sir,” said the captain. 
“Tt Mil be dirty weather out there, and you'll be snugger under 
cover.” Beecher, however, declined ; and the captain, crossing.the 
deck, repeated the same counsel to the other passenger. 

‘* No, I thank you,” said he, gaily; ‘* but if one of your men could 
spare me a cloak or a cape, 1’d be much obliged, for Iam somewhat 
ill-provided against wet weather.” . 

“T can let you have a rug, with pleasure,” said Beecher, over- 
hearing the request; while he drew from a recess beneath the bin- 
nacle one of those serviceable aids to modern travel in the shape of 
a strong woollen blanket. 

«TI accept your offer most willingly, and the more so as I suspect 
I have had the honor of being presented to you,” said the stranger. 
**Do 1 address Mr. Annesley Beecher ?” 

‘“*Eh2—1’m not aware—I'm not quite sure, by this light,’ began 
Beecher, in considerable embarrassment, which the other as quftckly 
perceived, and remedied by saying, : 

‘I met you at poor Kellett’s. My name is Conway.” : 

“Oh, Conway—all right,”’ said Beecher, laughing. ‘I was afraid 
you might be a ‘cark horse,’ as we say. Now that I know your 
colors, 1’m easy again.” ; 

Conway laughed too at the frankness of the confession, and they 
turned to walk the deck together. . 

“You mentioned Kellett. He’s gone ‘toes up,’ isn’t he?’ said 
Beecher. 

** He is dead, poor fellow,” said Conway, gravely. 
to have met you at his funeral.” 2 

“So I should have been had it come off on a Sunday,” said 
Beecher, pleasantly ; ‘‘ but as in seeing old Paul ‘tucked in’ they 
might have nabbed me, I preferred being reported absent without 
leave.” 

** These were strong reasons, doubtless,”’ said Conway, drily. 

‘«] liked the old fellow, too,’”’ said Beecher; ‘‘he was a bit of a 
bore, to be sure, about Arayo Molinos, and Albuera, and Soult, and 
Beresford, and the rest of ’em, but he was a rare good one to help a 
fellow at a pinch, and hospitable as a prince.” 

‘* Thet l’m sure of!’’ chimed in Conway. 

‘¢ 4 know it—1 can sweoer to it; L used t: dine with him every Sun- 
day, regularly as the day came. I’1l never forget those little tough legs 
of mutton—wherever he found them there’s no saying—and those 
hard pellets of capers, like big swan-shot, washed down with table 
beer and whisky grog, and poor Kellett thinking all the while he was 
giving yowhaunch of venison and red hermitage.” 

‘* He’d have given them just as freely if he had them,’’ broke in 
Conway, half gruffly. 

‘That he woula! He did so when he had it to give—at least, so 
they tell me, for I never saw the old place at Kellett’s Town, or 
Castle Kellett ei 

** Kellett’s Court was the name.” 

** Ay, to be sure, Keilett’s Court. I wonder how I could forget it, 
for 1’m sure I[ heard it often enough ” 

**One forgets many a thing they ought to remember,’ 
way, significantly. 

** Hit him again, he hasn’t got no friends!’’ broke in Beecher, 
laughing jovially at this rebuke of himself. ‘You mean, that 1 
poe fo to have had a fresher memory about all old Paul’s kindnesses, 
an nese right there ; but if you knew how hard the world has hit 
me, how hot they’ve been giving it to me these years back, you’d 

erhaps not lean so heavily on me. Since the Epsom of °42,” said 

é, solemnly, ‘I never had one chance, not one, I pledge you my 
sacred word of honor. 1’ve had my little ‘ innings,’ you know, like 
every one else—punted for five-pun notes with the small ones, but 
never areal chance. Now, I call that hard, deuced hard.’”’ 

‘*] suppose it is harf,”’ said Conway; but really it would have 
been very difficult to say in what sense nis words should be taken. 

* And when a fellow finds himself always on the wrong side of the 
road,” said Beecher, who now fancied that he was taking a moralist’s 
view of life, and spoke with a philosophic solemnity—* I say, when 
a fellow sees that, do what he will, he’s never on the right 
horse, he begins to be soured with the world, and to think that it’s 
all a regular ‘cross.’ Not that I ever gave in. No! ask any of the 
fellows up at Newmarket—ask the whole ring—ask ” ne was 
going to say Grog Davis, when he suddenly remembered the heavy 
judgment Conway lad already fulminated on that revered au- 
thority, end then, quickly correcting himself, he said, ‘‘ Ask any of 
the ‘legs’ you like what stuff A. B.’s made of—if he ain’t hammered 
iron, and no mistake !"’ 

‘** But what do you mean when you say you never gave in?” asked 
Conway, half sternly. 

“What do I mean?” said Beecher, repeating the words, half 
stunned by the boldness of the question—* what A Imean? Why, 
I mean that they never saw me ‘down,’—that no man can say 
Annesley Beecher ever said ‘ die.’ Haven’t I had my soup piping 
aera and peppered, too! Wasn't I in for a pot on Blue Nose, 
when Mope ran a dead heat with Belshazzar for the Cloudeslie—fit- 
teen to three in fifties twice over, and my horse running in bandages 
and an ounce of corrosive sublimate in his stomach! Well, you'd 
not believe it—I don’t ask any one to believe it that didn’t sev it— 
but I was as cool as I am here, and I walked up to Lady Tinkerton’s 
drag and ate a sandwich; and when she said, ‘Oh! Mr. Beecher, 
do come and tell me what to bet on,’ I said to her, ‘Quicksilver’s the 
fastest of metals, but don’t back it just now.’ They had it all over 
the course in half an hour: ‘ Quicksilver’s the fastest of metals’—” 

‘I'm afraid I don’t quite catch your meaning.” 

“It was alluding to the bucketing, you know. They'd just given 
Blue Nose corrosive sublimate, which is a kind of quicksilver.” 

“On! I perceive,” said Conway. 

‘*Good—wasn’t it ?”’ said Beecher, chuckling. “Let A. B. alone 
to ‘sarve them out’—that’s what all the legs said!” And then he 
heaved a little sigh, as though to say, ‘‘ That, after all, even wit and 
smartness were only a vanity and a vexation of spirit, and that a 
‘good book’ was better than them all.” 

‘I detest the whole concern,” said Conway. “So long as gen- 
tlemen bred and trained to run their horses in honorable rivalry, it 
was a noble sport, and well became the first squirearchy of the 
world ; but when it degenerated into a field for every crafwy knave 
and trickster—when the low cunning of the gambler succeeded to 
the bold daring of the true lover of racing—then the turf became 
no better than the rouge et noir table, without even the poor conso- 
lation of thinking that chance was any element in the result.” 

“Why, what would you have? It’s a game where the best player 
wins, that’s all,”” broke in Beecher. , 

‘If you mean it is always a contest where the best horse carries 
away the prize, I enter my denial to the assertion. If it were so, 
the legs would have no existence, and all that classic vocabulary of 
*nobbling,’ ‘ squaring,’ and so on, have no dictionary.” 

“Tt's all the same the whole world over,” broke in Beecher. 
os The wide awake ones will have the best seat on the coach.” 

Conway made no reply, but the increased energy with which he 
putled his cigar bespoke the impatience he was suffering under. 

** What be eame of the daughter?” asked Beecher, abruptly, and 
then, not awaiting the answer, wenton: ‘ A deuced good-looking 
girl, if properly togged out, but she hadn’t the slightest notion of 

ressing herself. 

*“‘ Lheir narrow fortune may have had something to say to that,” 
said Conway, gravely. : : 

** Where there’s a will there's a way—that’ , ide 
40 hard up in life but I could make ge by be 

entleman, I take it,’’ 
‘she was proud one. 


“TI expected 
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said Con- 





I was never 
my tailor turn me out like a 
added he, returning to the former theme, 
Old Meliett wns awfully afraid of doing 


—oe from the dread of her knowing it. He told me so 
imself.’ * . 

** Indeed !” exclaimed Conway, with evident pleasure in the tone. 
“1 could have helped him fifty ways. I knew fellows who would 
have ‘ done’ hi8 bills—small sums, of course—and have shoved him 
along pleasantly enough, tut she wouldn’t have it at any price.” 
‘IT was not aware of that,” remarked Conway, inviting by his 
manner further revelations. 

Beecher, however. mistaking the source of the interest he had 
thus excited, and believing that his own craft and shrewdness were 
the qualities that awakened respect, went on to show how conver- 
sant he was with all financial operations amongst Jews and money- 
lenders, proudly declaring that there was not a “‘man on town 
knew the cent. per centers as he did. , 

‘I’ve had my little dealings with them,” said he, with some 
vanity in the manner. ‘I’ve had my paper done when there wasn’t 
a fellow on the ‘turf’ could raise a guinea. ‘You see,” added he, 
lowering his voice to a whisper, that implied secresy, ‘‘I could do 
them a service no money could repay. 1} was up to all that went on 
in life, and at the clubs. When Etheridge got it so heavy at the 
‘Rag,’ I warned Fordyce not to advance him beyond a hundred or 
two. I was the only gentleman knew Brookdale’s horse could win 
‘the Ripsley.’ The legs, of course, knew it well before the race 
came off. Jemmy could have had ten thousand down for his 
‘book.’ Ah! if you andI had only known each other six years 
ago, what a stroke of work we might have done together! Even 
now,” said he, with increased warmth of voice, “there’s a deuced 
deal to be done abroad. Brussels and Florence are far from worked 
out—not among the foreigners, of course, but our own fellows—the 
yong Oxford and Cambridge ‘saps’—the green ones waiting for 
their gazette in the Guards! Where are you bound for ?—what are 
you —— ?” asked he, as if a Sudden thought had crossed his 
mind. 

“I am endeavoring to get back to the Crimea,” said Conway, 
smiling at the prospect which the other had with such frankness 
opened to him. - 

“The Crimea!” exclaimed Beecher; “why that is downright 
madness; they're fighting away there just as fresh as ever. ‘The 
very last paper I saw is filled with an account of a Russian sortie 
against our lines, and a lot of our fellows killed and wounded.” 

“* Of course there are hard knocks : ‘ 

‘It’s all very well io talk of it that way, but I think you might 
have been satisfied with what you saw. 1’d just as soon take a cab 
down to Guy’s, or the Middlesex Hospital, and ask one of the 
house-surgeons to cut me up at his own discretion, as go amongst 
those Russian savages. I tell you it don’t pay—not a bit of it!” 

‘* 1 suppose, as to the paying part, you're quite right ; but remem- 
ber, there are different modes of estimating the same thing. Now, 
4 like soldiering e 

‘*No accounting for tastes,” broke in Beecher. ‘‘I knew a 
fellow who was so fond of the Queen’s Bench Prison he wouldn’t 
let his friends clear him out; but, seriously speaking, the Crimea’s 
a baa book.’”’ 

«I should be a very happy fellow to-night if I knew how I could 
get back there. I’ve been trying in various ways for employment in 
any branch of the service. i’d rather be a driver in the Wagon 
Train than whip the neatest four-in-hand over Epsom Downs.” 

‘: There’s only one name for that,’’ said Beecher, ‘‘ at least out of 
Hanwell.” . 

‘I'd be content to be thought mad on such terms,” said Conway, 
goed-humoredly, “and not even quarrel with those who said so!” 

“I’ve goc a better scheme than the Crimea in my head,” said 
Beecher, in a low, cautious voice, like one afraid of being overheard. 
‘«1’ve half a mind to tell you, though there’s one on board here 
would come down pretty heavy on me for peaching.”’ ' 

« Don’t draw any indignation on yourself on my account,” said 
Conway, smiling. ‘(I’m quite unworthy of the confidence, and 
utterly unable to profit by it ”’ 

‘I'm not so sure of that,” responded Beecher. ‘A fellow who 
has got it so hot as you have, has always his eyes open_ever after. 
Come a little to this side,” whispered he, cautiously. ‘‘ Did you re- 
mark my going forward two or three times when I came on board ?”’ 

** Yes, 1 perceived that you did so,” 

**- You never guessed why ?” 

‘No; really, 1 paid no particular attention to it.’ 

‘4’ll tell you, then,”’ whispered he, still lower, “it was to look 
after a horse I’ve got there. ‘Mumps,’ that ran such a capital 
second for the Yarmouth, and ran a dead heat afterwards with Stan- 
ley’s ‘Cross-Bones,’ he’s there!” and his voice trembled between 
pride and agitation. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Conway, amused at the eagerness of his 
manner. 

“‘ There he is, disguised as a prize bull for the King of Belgium. 
Nobody suspects him—nobody eould suspect him, he’s so well got 
up, horns and all, Got him on board in the dark in a large roomy 
box, clap posters to it on the other side, and ‘tool’ him along to 
Brussels. ‘that’s what I call business! Now, if you wait a week or 
two, you can lay on him as deep as you like. We'll let the Belgians 
‘in’ before we’ve done with them. We run him under the name of 
‘ Klepper’—don’t forget it, Klepper!”’ 

**]’ve already told you I’m unworthy of such a confidence; you 
only risk yourself when you impart a secret to indiscretion like 
mine.’ 

“You'd not blow us ?” cried Annesley, in terror. 

** The best security against my doing so ee, is, that I may 
be hundreds of miles away before your races come off.” 

For a minute or two Beecher’s‘misery was extreme. He saw how 
his rashness had carried him away to a foolish act of good-nature, 
and had not even reaped thanks for his generosity. What would he 
not have given to recal his words ?—what would he not have dene 
to obliterate their impression? At last a sudden thought seemed to 
strike him, and he said, 

‘‘ There are two of us in ‘the lay,’ and my ‘pal’ is the readiest 
pistol in Europe.” 

“I'll not provoke any display of his skill, depend on’t,”’ said Con- 
way, conteniiinn as well es he could the inclination to laugh out. 

‘** He’d tumble you over like winking if you sold him. He’d make 
it as short work with myself if he suspected me.” 

** I'd rather have a quieter sort of colleague,’’ said Conway, drily. 

Oh! but he’s a rare one ‘to work the oracle,’ Solomon was a 
wise man——”’ 

‘¢ What infernal balderdash are you at with Solomon and Samson, 
there ?” shouted out Grog Davis, who had just been looking after 
the horse-box in the bow. ‘‘Come down below and have a glass of 
brandy-and-water.” 

‘I shall stay where I am,” said Beecher, sulkily, and walked 
away in dudgeon from the spot. 

“f think I recognise your friend’s voice,” said Conway, when 
Beecher next joined him. “ If I’m right, it’s a fellow I’ve an old 
grudge against.” 

** Don’t have it out, then—that’s all,”” broke in Beecher, hastily. 
“‘T’d just as soon go into a cage and dispute a bone with one of Van 
Amburgh’s tigers, as I'd ‘ bring Aim to book.’ ” 

‘* Make your mind easy about that,” said Conway. ‘I never go 
in search of old scores. 1 would only say, don’t leave yourself more 
in his power than you can easily escape from. As for myself, it’s 
very unlikely I shall ever see him Again.” 

‘**I wish you'd give up the Crimea,” said Beecher, who, by one of 
the strange caprices of his strange nature, began to feel a sort of 
liking for Conway. 

** Why should I give it up? It’s the only career I’m fit for—if I 
even be fit for that, which, indeed, the Horse Guards don’t seem to 
think. But I’ve got an old friend in the Piedmontese service who 
is going out in comiaand of the cavalry, and I’m on my way now to 
Turin to see whether he cannot make me something—anything, in 








honesty of character which survives very often a long course of 
personal debasement, and he felt that Conway was a man of honor. 
Such men he very well knew were usually duped and done—they 
were the victims of the sharp set he himself fraternised with, but, 
with all that, there was something about them that he still clung 
to, just as he might have clung to a reminiscence of his boy-days. 

“TI take it,” said he at last, ‘that each of us have caught it as 
heavily as most fellows going. You, to be sure, worse than my 
—for I was only a younger son.” : 

‘“* My misfortunes,’ said Conway, “were all of my own making. 
I squandered a very good fortune in a few years, without ever so 


-much as suspecting I was in any difficulty; and, after all, the worst 


recollection of the past is, how few kindnesses—how very good- 
natured things a fellow dees when he leads a life of mere extrava- 
gance. I have enriched many a money-lender, I have started half- 
a dozen rascally servants into smart hotel-keepers, but I can scarcely 
recall five cases of assistance given to personal friends. Thetruthis, 
the most selfish fellow in the world is the spendthrift !” 

‘*That’s something new to me, I must own,” said Beecher, 
thoughtfully; but Conway paid no attention to the remark. “My 
notion is this,” said Beecher after a pause, “‘do what you will—say 
what you will—the world won’t play fair with you!” 

Conway shook his head dissentingly, but made no reply, and 
another and a longer silence ensued. 

“You don’t know my brother Lackington?” said Beecher, at 
length. 

“No. 
him.” 

“T’ll engage, however, you’ve always heard him called a clever 
fellow, a regular sharp fellow, and all that, just because he’s the vis- 
count; but he is, without exception, the greatest flat going—never 
saw his way to a good thing yer, and if you told him of one was sure 
to spoil it. I’m going over to see him now,” added he, after a 

ause. 
pee He’s at Rome, I think, the newspapers say ?” 

‘* Yes, he’s stopping there for the winter.’”’ Another pause fol- 
lowed, and Beecher threw away the end of his cigar, and sticking an 
unlighted one in his mouth, walked the deck in deep deliberat*on. 
«I'd like to put a case to you for your opinion,” said he, as though 
screwing himself to a greateffort. ‘‘It is this. If you stood next 
to a good fortune—next in reversion, I mean—and that there was a 
threat—just a threat, and no more, of a suit to contest yor right, 
would you accept of a life interest in the property to avoid all litiga- 
tion, and secure a handsome income for your own time?” 

‘You put the case too vaguely. First of all, a mere threat would 
not drive me to a compromise.” 

‘* Well, call it more than a threat; say that actual proceedings had 
been taken—not that I believe they have—but just say so.” 

‘*The matter is too complicated for my mere Yes or No to meet it; 
but on the simple question of whether | should compromise a case of 
that nature, L’d say No. I’d not surrender my right if I had one, 
and !’d not retain possession of that which didn’t belong to me.” 

‘Which means, that you'd reject the offer of a life interest ?”” 

“Yes, on the terms you mention.” 

‘*I believe you’re right, Put the bold face on, and stand the 
battle. Now the real case is this. My brother Lackington has just 
been served with notice——” 

Just as Beecher had uttered the last word. his arm, which rested 
on the binnacle against which he was standing, was grasped with 
such force that he almost cried out with the pain, and at the same 
instant a muttered curse fell upon his ear. 

** Go on,” said Conway, as he waited to hear more. 

Beecher muttered some unintelligible words about feeling suddenly 
chilled, and *‘ wanting a little brandy,” and disappeared down the 
stairs to the cabin. 

**T heard you,” cried Davis, as soon as the other entered—“ I heard 
you! and if I hadn’t heard you with my own ears, I’d not have be- 
lieved it! Haven’t I warned you, not once but fifty times, against 
that confounded preaching tongue of yours—haven’t I told you, that 
if every act of your life was as pure and honest as you know it is not, 
your own stupid talk would make an indictment against you? You 
meet a feliow on the deck of a steamer——’”’ 

‘Stop there !”’ cried Beecher, whose temper was sorely tried by 
this attack, ‘the gentleman I talked with is an old acquaintance— 
he knows me, ay, and what’s more, he knows you !”” ; 

‘*Many a man knews me, and does not feel himself much the 
better for his knowledge !” said Davis, boldly. 

‘* Well, I believe our friend here wouldn't say he was the excep- 
tion to that rule,” said Beecher, with an ironical laugh. 

** Who is he ?—what’s his name ?”’ 

“His name is Conway—he was a lieutenant in the Twelfth 
Lancers; but you will remember him better as the owner of Sir 
Aubrey.” 

“JT remember him perfectly,’’ replied Davis, with all his own 
composure—** I remember him perfectly—a: tall, good-looking fel- 
low, with short moustaches. He was—exceépt yourself—the greatest 
flat I ever met in the betting ring; and that’s a strong word, Mr. 
Annesley Beecher—ain’t it?” 

**T suspect you'd scarcely,like to call him a flat to-day, at least to 
his face,” said Beecher, angrily. 

A look of mingled insolence and contempt was all the answer 
Davis gave this speech, and then, half filling a tumbler with brandy, 
he drank it off, and said slowly, 

“What 2 would dare to do, you certainly would never suspect— 
that much I’m well aware of. What you would dare is easily 
guessed at.” : 

“*T don't clearly understand you,” said Beecher; timidly, 

‘“« You'd dare to draw me into a quarrel on the chance’ of 
me ‘ bowled over,’’’ said Davis, with a bitter laugh. ‘“ You’d dare 
to see me stand opposite another man’s pistol, and pray heartily at 
the same time that his hand mightn’t shake, nor his wrist falter; 
but I’ve got good business habits about me, Master Beecher. 
you open that writing-desk you'll own few men’ P< ar are in better 
order, or more neatly kept; and there is no sfaction I could 
have to offer any one, wouldn’t give me ample time to deposit in 
the hands of justice seven forged acceptances by the Honorable 
Annesley Beecher, and a power of attorney counterfeited by the 
same accomplished gentleman’s hand.” 

Beecher put out his hand to catch the decanter of brandy, but 
Davis gently removed the bottle, and said, ** No—no; that’s only 
Dutch courage, man; nerve yourself up, and learn to stand straight 
and manfully, and when you say, ‘ Not guilty,’ do it with a bold look 
at the jury box !” 

+ ea dropped’ into a seat, and buried his head between his 
hands, / 

‘I often think,” said Davis, as he took out his cigar-case and 
proceeded to choose a cigar—* I ofteh think it would be a fine sight 
when the swells—the fashionable world, as the newspapers 
them—would be pressing on to the Old Bailey, to see one of their 
own set_in the dock. What nobs there would be on the bench. 
All Broékes’s and the Wyndham scattered amongst the bar. The 
Iilustrated News would have a photographic picture of you, and the 
descriptive fellows would come out strong about the way you re 
nised your former acquaintances in court. Egad! old Grog Da 
would be quite proud t6 give his evidence in such company! ‘How 
long have you been acquainted with the prisoner in the dock, Mr. 
Davis ?’ eried he, aloud imitating the full and imperious accents of 
an examining counsel. ‘I have known him upwards of fifteen 
years, my lord. We went down together to Leeds in the summer 
of 1840 on a little speculation with cogged dice——” 

Beecher looked Up and tried to speak, but his strength failed him, 
and his head fell heavily down again upon the table. 

“There, ‘liquor up,’ as the Yankees say,” cried Davis, passing 


I have met him in the world, and at clubs, but don’t know 





short, from an aide-de-camp to an orderly. Once before the enemy, 
it matters wonderfully little what rank a man holds.” 

“‘The chances of being knocked over are pretty much alike, 
said Beecher, “if that’s what you mean.” ; 

“Not exactly,” said Conway, laughing—‘not exactly, though | 
even in that respect the calculation is equal.” - 

They now walked the deck step for step together in silence. The | 
conversation bad arrived at that point whence, if not actually confi- | 
dential, it could proceed no further without becoming so, and so 
each appeared to feel it, and yet neither was disposed to iead the 
way. eecher was already disposed to like Conway, and he 
would gladly have revealed to him much that lay heavily at 
his heart—many ea weighty care—many a sore mingiring. ‘Lhere 


” 





was yet remeining in his tiature thet reverence and respect for 


the decanter towards him. ‘‘ You're a poor chicken-hearted crea- 
ture, and don’t do much honor to your ‘ order.’ ”’ J 

“You'll drive me to despair yet,” muttered Beecher, in a voice 
scarcely above a whisper. 

‘Not a bit of it, man; there's pluck in despair! You’ll never go 
that far !’’ . ; 

Beecher grasped his gla%s convulsively, and as his eyes flashed 
wildly, he seemed for a moment as if about to hurl it in the other’s 
face. Davis’s look, however, appeared to abash him, and with alow, 
faint sigh he relinquished his hold, while his head fell forward on 
his breast. 

Davis now,drew near the fire, and ‘ith a leg on either side of ity 
emoked away at his ease. 


( To_be continued.) 
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THE CITY OF TUKIN, SARDINIA, 


Duke Amadeus VIII., who governed Sardinia in the fifteenth | the improvement and the good of his people, and died universally 
TURIN AND SARDINIA. century, was a man whose career was unparalleled in the bio- | honored and beloved. 

Turi, capital of the large and thriving state of Sardinia, is a | 8™@phy of princes. Partly by purchase, and partly by conquest, Victor Emmanuel IL, the present sovereign of Sardinia, as- 
large, handsome and well fortified city. The citadel is a regular he vastly increased his dominions, and was made by the Emperor | cended the throne on his father’s abdication, in 1849. His reign 
pentagon, and is accounted the strongest in Europe. The town | Sigismund independent of the imperial jurisdiction, with a high | has been heretofore distinguished by the continued progress of 
stands in a fertile plain, at the conflux of the Doria with the | ™2k among the European powers. He was called the Solomon | liberal measures and by steadfast perseverance in reformg, in spite 
Po, and contains many large and elegant squares, an extensive of his time, and was a model of generosity and prudence. After | of the thunders of the Vatican and the excommunication of the 
a magnificent cathedral, a university, a cannon | ® reign of forty-three years, he resigned in favor of his son, and 

foundry, a well-stocked arsenal, and a number of exceed- 


the Pope. He is an ardent advocate of reform, and is very popu- 
retired to the banks of the Lake of Geneva, where he ended his | lar among his people, with justice. 
ing’y handsome streets and public buildings. days in ease and cheerfulness. 

e history of Sardinia is full of interest. It is now a com- 


pact state, forming a powerful barrier to the north of Italy, and 
containing a hardy population, amounting nearly to five mil- 
lions. Its cradle was originally the small valley of Maurienne, 
extending from the Alps to the River Isére, and from Tarantasia 


A remarkable trait in the whole succession of Sardinian princes 
Victor Amadeus, some two centuries later, resisted the en- | and sovereigns, is the absence of a single individual of the whole 
croachments of Louis XIV. in so spirited a manner, that the | line whose life has been a reproach to his station or his race. 
Grande Monarque was but too well pleased to make peace. At| On the other hand, numbers have endeared themselves to their 
length Louis, struck by the genius and energy of Victor, gave | people by their wisdom and self-denial, and are remembered, not 
4 Alp him his niece in marriage—-an alliance which led to large increase | by their names and titles, but by the epithets of “the good, the 
to Dauphiné ; and its rise was from very small beginnings. The | of territory, to the annexation of the Island of Sardinia to the | brave, the gallant, or the wise,’’ spontaneously bestowed by their 
increase and prosperity with which it has been blessed may be | original possessions of Piedmont, Savoy, Burgundy, &c., and to | subjects. 

entirely attributed to the wise and brave policy of its rulers. the title of king. The new-made monarch devoted himself to 


The idler in the wide and airy streets of Turin is everywhere 
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WILD BOAR HUNTING IN GERMANY. 
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rately sculptured, and 
richly decorated fagades, 
as well as by fine moun- 
tain scenery, visible be- 
yond the broad avenues 
and between the blocks 
and dwellings. The 
Piazza di San Carlo, 
one of its finest and 
Most spacious squares, 
is nearly surrounded by 
arcadés, and ornamented 
with a skilfully executed 
statue of Emmanuel 
Philibert, one of the 
ancient Sardinian sove- 
reigns, by Baron Maro- 
chetti. 

Several rare museums, 
a cabinet of fifteen thou- 
sand coins and medals, 
and one of the most 
splendid theatres in 
Italy, form part of the 
most prominent attrac- 
tions of Turin. Its educa- 
tional system and provi- 
sions are most excellent, 
its trade and commerce 
flourishing, and under 
the gentle and judicious 
sway of its spirited young 
sovereign, it bids fair to 
become one of the most 
prosperous cities of 
modern Europe. 


THE WILD BOAR OF 

GERMANY. 
Tur wild boar, a savage, 
ferocious animal, inhabits 
the dense woods and 
forests of the more se- 
cluded parts of Germany. 
Its food is chiefly roots, 
mast and acorns. It does 
not attack other animals 
for the purpose of de- 
vouring them, but will 
eat flesh when it meets 
with it. Horrible stories 
are told, however, of its 
attacking sheep, domes- 
tic animals and small 
children when driven by 
famine. 

It is hunted with dogs, 
or killed by surprise 
during the night when 
the moon shines. As the 
boar flees slowly, leaving 
a strong, offensive o ‘or 
behind, and _ defends 
nearly every inch of 
ground against the dog, 
fine and _ well-trained 
animals are not requisite 
for the boar-hunt—indeed 
4 destroys the scent, and 
injures their value to be 
thus employed. strong, 
powerful mastiffs, with 
little training, are most 
appropriate for this pur- 
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The season for hunting 
the wild boar is from 
September to December, 
but particularly when 
s#10w is on the ground. 
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When the large boar is 
hunted, a great number 
of dogs is required. It 
is necessary for the hunter 
to ride in amongst them 


occasionally, to charge the beast and discourage him, else the 
dogs will soon be torn to pieces. Those who are experienced in 
the hunt may prosecute it on foot to advantage, but this requires 
great caution and agility. A shot between the eyes or in the 
shoulder proves fa‘al, but otherwise the coarse, horny hide of the 


boar would seem almost invul- 
nerable. Sometimes the flight 
of the animal is headlong and 
precipitate, and again, his 
doublings, turnings and wind- 
ings are such as to make the 
utmost attention and care 1e- 
quisite for the hunter. When 
driven nearly mad by pursuit, 
the boar will sometimes turn and 
rush madly at the hunter, with 
blazing eyes, jaws covered with 
bloody foam, and horrible tusks 
exposed. When this happens 
there is no escape for the sports- 
man but by the greatest courage 
and address, for if he flies he is 
sure to be overtaken and killed. 
But meeting the infuriated 
animal, and driving the spear be- 
tween his eyes, he is soon sub- 
dued. 

The boar utters no sound what- 
ever when being despatched, 
although the female and young 
ones will make a pitiful cry 
when wounded. 





BMAJ.-GEN. HAVELOCK, 
K.C.B. 


In two of our recently published 
pers we have viven detailed 
iographical sketches of General 
Havelock; accompanying one 
of those tributes to the memory 
of a great man, we added a por- 
trait, the best that could be 
commanded at the time. We 
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THE LATE MAJOR-GENERAL SIR HEN®Y HAVELOCK, G C.B. 


now have the pleasure of presenting our numerous readers with | they paid tribute. 
an autheutic picture, which is pronounced by those whe knew 
General Havelock to be a very perfect likeness. 
already given of his personal history, and the familiarity of our 
readers with his brilliant career in India, makes a repetition of a 


























ENGLAND MOURNS 
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OVER THE DEATH ‘¥ THE HERO. 


notice of his life unneces; 
sary. His death is stil 
a matter of world-wide 











regret, and probably an 
Englishman never died 
who has been mere sin- 
cerely lamented by his 
own coun en, and 
more feelingly honored 
by the enlightened peo- 
ple of the Christian 
world. The beauty of 
the —— of England 
symbolized, — 
— remains of Ha- 
vel will be — 
ciated at a glance. It is 
a beautiful tribute, and 
not only accomplishes 
its design, but is valu- 
able in another 

as showing the rapid ad- 
vances wood-engraving 
has made, as a medium 
of giving to the world 
with rapidity and cheap- 
ness the best artistic 
achievements, 





The Thugs of India. 
This singular associa- 
tion of robbers and mur- 
derers has only of late 
years attracted attention 
in India, and no com- 
bined measures were 
taken to put down the 
| system until about 1830. 
| Since that time it has 
been fully detected, and 
vreatly checked, chiefly 
through the admission of 
approvers from all the 
yangs. Captain Meadows 
Taylor informs us that, 
between 1831 and 1837, 
3,266 Thugs were brougt t 
to justice, of whom 412 
were hanged, 1,095 tran- 
sported, = ene: 
approvers. Its origin 
unknown, and both Ma- 
hommedans and Hindoos 
belong to the society in- 
differently, although its 
tutelar goddess 
to the latter faith. 
Thugs are peculiarly su- 
perstitious in their ob- 
servances. It is stated 
also that they seldom 
destroy women, except 
for their own safety, and 
they have very seldom 
ventured to attack - 
lishmen, They 


move in large 

and attach Gamedeente 
travelling parties; 

will journey with Be 4 
for whole days, to find 
an opportunity at last to 
master them, When all 
is ready one division of 
the murderers strangles 
their victims, while an- 
other body be em their 
graves; and by means of 
this division of labor, the 
fearful work is accom- 
plished with wonderful 








What we have 


= oa 


was immense. One Thug admitted, as an approver at Saugor, 
having confessed to Cclonel Taylor, who does not seem to sus- 
pect him of exaggeration, that he had been concerned in the 
murder of 1,719 persons! The existence of so strange and 


monstrous a system can only be 
explained by the condition of 
India, the extreme timidity and 
apathy of its inhabitants, and 
their division into castes; the 
number of small native - 


of travelling, and the murderous 
spirit of doo fanaticism. 





HAVELOCK. 
He is gone. Heaven's will is 
best : 


Indian turf o‘erlies his breast. 

Ghoul in black, nor fool in gold 

Laid him in yon hallowed mould. 

Guarded to a soldier's grave 

By thc bravest of the brave, 

He hath gained a nobler tomb 

‘Than in old Cathedral gloom, 

Nobler mourners paid the rite 

Than the crowd that craves a 
sight ; 

England’s banners o’er him 
waved— 


Dead, he keeps the realm he 
saved. 


Strew not on the hero’s hearse 
Garlands of a herald’s verse: 

Let us hear no words of Fame 
Sounding loud a deathless name : 
Tell us of no vauntful Glory 
ny bese her haughty story. 
All life long his homage rose 

‘To far other shrine than those. 

“ In hoc > * nor dim, 
Lit the battle-fi for him, 

And the prize he and won, 
Was the Crown for done. 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


Wuat angel is passing from heaven, 
With her white robes trailing through air— 
Cold as the form whence the spirit is driven— 
Pale as the face of despair? 


Child of the air and the sky, 

With a cloud she wreaths her brow, 
While her white foot falls as silently 

As a vision’s thread on the earth below. 


See! her foot gleams white on the mountain 
As it rests on it’s earthward flight ! 

See ! she melts in the arms of the fountain 
As day-beams dissolve into night ! 


O’er the forest she throws a diamond shower, 
O’er the ash, and the fir, and the wild rose-tree ; 

With old-woven domes she roofs the bower, 
Where sleeps the young anemone. 


Silent she moves as the soul of the dead, 
With a quiet touch of her magic wand 
She binds the green moss in a silver thread, 

Like a fanciful work of fairy-land. 


She comes like a thought of bygone love, 
In the winter of hope descending, 

When the blossom we loved is blooming above, 
And sorrow our life’s tree is bending. 


When, amidst the stillness, and chill, and gloom, 
That memory bright and fair returning, 

INumes the heart in the shades of the tomb, 
And whitens the barren season of mourning. 


When once she clasped the earth, like true love 
No more from her chosen one she flies— 

But pours out the soul, which came from above, 
On the breast where her beauty lies. 

A visitant all too pure for earth, 
Early she fades in her virgin day, 

And her spirit floats back to the elime of her birth, 
Drawn by the golden threads of a ray. 





TERESA CHAPMAN; 


oR, 


PRIDE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 





CHAPTER VI,—-LAMENTABLE INCIDENTS, 


WHEN a love is almost born with us, when it has grown with the 
hopes of our youth, it assumes, so to speak, something profound and 
sacred, which makes it a duty with us not to chase it from our hearts, 
not even when honor and reason tell us that that Jove is an error, 
and almost a crime. 

Charles Eden had undergone more than any one else the influence 
of that disposition of the soul. Of a constant character, and capable 
of experiencing only serious feelings, he still loved Teresa when he 
returned to England. He even formed illusions about her, notwith- 
standing that his :unt had told him of all the cunning that her 
daughter had employed to arrive at an elevated position. Yet these 
illusions had no longer that charm which spring from a conviction 
originating from the soul; and if it is possible to give in a few words 
some idea of his inexplicable sentiments, the head of Charles Eden 
was weaker than his heart. 

It was in this disposition that he left Mrs. Chapman. It was eight 
o’clock; he had to go to a party at Carlton House. Sir David Baird 
had strongly recommended him not to fail being present; yet this 
time the agitation of the colonel made him averse to the necessity 
of discharging this duty, He had been soon freed from the fatigue 
of being the object of general attention; that attention which is so 
inconstant in London, and especially at court. ‘the women alone 
continued to say that he was a fine, handsome man; but he was 
going to marry. What caused the agitation of Charles Eden was a 
presentiment that he was going to meet the Countess of Middleham. 
‘Yo see her again—her, his first, his only love !—to see her again, and 
not reveal to her his concealed sentiments, seemed to him an impos- 
sible thing ; yet it must be so. 

‘Lhese reflections Charles Eden made while fastening to his breast 
with a kind of pride the decorations which he had paid for with his 
blood ; and he le/t for Carlton House in a state of agitation at once 
painful and pleasant. To caim it, he said to himself over and over 
again, ‘‘Is not Teresa married? Am 1 nota man of honor? Are 
not the happiness and the reputation of Giulia de Stiizzi in my 
hands? and ought 1 to recoil at this period of life from my duty, 
when at twenty | knew how to perform it? and then it was a great 
deal more painful.” 

Hr arrived at Carlton House, and cast his eyes with more confi- 
dence over the women who composec the party, and who seemed 
like a collection of flowers, they were almost all so beautiful or so 
pretty. But Teresa was not among them. Le was beginning to 
calm himself, when he heard a young officer who was leaning on the 
back of a lady’s chair say to her, **Oh! she will come, my dear 
sister—you may be sure she will come. ‘Lhe Earl of Mic dieham 
will not allow his wife to be wanting in etiquette at a period when 
the court is so gloomy, and when the chamberlain observes all those 
who do not come to pay their respects to the Prince Regent; cer- 
tainly, the earl is too much of a courtier not to oblige his wife, ill or 
well, to discharge this duty. By the way, my dear sister, thet was 
a conquest which you despised; for rather than be the wife of this 
handsome Middleham, you prefe red a poor captain.” 

‘*Who is now a general,” proudly interrupted the lady; “and 
even if my husband had remained what he was, I should still have 
chosen him. You know I have no ambition. Who, too, could have 
shown any liking for this Lord Middieham, except a little common 
girl, uncommonly lucky ?” 

«¢ Here she is!'’ interrupted the officer, turning towards the door. 

Charles recognised ‘leresa, dressed in the most brilliant style, 
loaded with feathers and diamonds, and beautiful, ay, much more 
beautiful than all the other women. 

The heart of the poor colonel beat as it had beaten ten years ago; 
he concealed himself behind some drapery to give himself time to 
recover. ‘Thinking, «t the end of a few minutes, that he had suc- 
ceeded, he ventured to lock at her whom he had so much loved. 
‘leresa’s beauty was greater than ever, and the habit of moving in 
fashionable circles had given her additional attraction. But on that 
brow so proud there was no more serenity; on that mouth so beau- 
tiful there was not a play of expression announcing that she was 
still in the habit of smiling. ‘The face of Teresa revealed at once 
the ambitious, unfeeling woman, every one of whose movements was 
that of calculation. After she had made an inclination full of 
reverence to the Piince Regent, she went and placed herself by the 
side of an old lady, to whom she seemed to listen with respectful 
attention. 

‘*I wish to assure myself,” thought Charles Eden, « yes, I wish 
to assure myself if there is still any sensibility in this woman’s soul 
—if 1 cannot manage to revive one thought, one feeling of the past.”’ 
And he placed himself in such a position that the Countess of Mid- 
dleham could not but observe him. Yet he did not obtain a look, 
aud the face of ‘Teresa lost nothing of its calmness. Allon a sudden 
the lady near whom the Countess of Middleham had been sitting 
said a few words to her in a whisper, and Charles Eden knew from 
her look that it was he of whom she spoke. ‘Ihe countess then 
raised her eyes towards him, but they revealed no emotion, no 
surprise. 

**Ah !” thought Charles, as he fixed his eyes on that beautiful but 
impassible face; ‘it is but too true; her motherisright. She never 
loved; her whole soul is absorbed by ambition.” 

Overwhelmed by this painful and unquestionable truth, Charles 
kept his eyes fixed on the ground to conceal his melancholy and 
dejection. People spoke to him; he knew nct what he replied. 
Soon, however, he was ashamed of showing so much feeling for a 
being who had none herself. He recovered his spirits at first with 


an effort; but soon he took a kind of pleasure in showing himself off 


to advantage in the sight of her who had betrayed bim. He left the 
corner where he had placed himself, and advanced mechanically 





towards the young lady who, to remain faithful to love, had refused 
the rich old peer whom she could not love. He had already thought 
her exceedingly pretty ; she became still more beautiful in his eyes 
from the contrast of her conduct to Teresa’s, and he sought an 
opportunity of being presented to her. He spoke to her with that 
ardor which is so speedily inspired by a person whom we know to be 
capable of generous sentiments. ‘he handsome face of Charles 
Eden, generally so melancholy, became animated with an amiable 
expression of gaiety. The Countess of Middleham was but a few 
yards from him, and though she continued to converse with the lady 
who was by her side, she did not lose a word of what was said; not 
a movement of Charles Eden escaped her, and the words which he 
uttered fell on her soul and crushed her pride. 

‘* Yes, madam,” replied Charles Eden, in a distinct voice, “‘ I shall 
certainly be married in less than a month.” ; 2 

-‘ And, certainly,” resumed the lady, with a gracious expression, 
‘* your young wife will be'a new ornament of the Prince Regent's 
court. “They say she is charming; they say also that nothing can 
equal the attachment you have for each other.” x: é 

Charles Eden bewed in token of assent; but, en raising his head, 
his eyes met Teresa's. He thought he saw tears glistening in them. 
His heart was moved; he trembled like a guilty person; he thought 
himself cruel, and would have given much to have retracted the 
words he had uttered. His poor head was no longer his own; he 
broke off with avidity a conversation which he had no longer the 
courage to carry on, and he withdrew to observe ‘Teresa better. 
Meanwhile she had resumed her cold and dignified demeanor, and 
during the remainder of the evening the colonel was unable again to 
discover one ray of that sensibility, the expression of which he had 
exaggerated, f 

No matter, he must speak to her; he must know if she felt one 
regret for the past; he must tell her that he pardoned her, and then 
fly from her wich a hope that the chances of the war would deliver 
him from the misery which weighed upon him, The feelings of 
Charles Eden were so powerful and so elevated, tlat he forgot he 
had, that very moment, just announced his marriage, and that that 
speech of his would end in compromising Giulia de Strizzi if he did 
not marry her, 

Alas! there are momefits in life when honor slumbers in the heart 
of man, to give place to all the aberrations which the imagination 
alone brings forth. When Teresa rose to leave the party, Charles 
Eden followed her for a moment with his eyes. Then he had no 
longer any control over his extravagant infatuation; he rapidly 
strode across the rooms, bounded down the staircase, and reached 
the hall in sufficient time to offer his hand to Teresa at the moment 
she was about to get into her carriage. 

The Countess of Middleham looked around her with consternation; 
her servants gathered about her, and to put as speedily as possible a 
termination to the imprudence that Charles Eden had committed, 
she stepped hurriedly into her carriage and said to him in very rapid 
accents, ‘* To-morrow you shall hear from me; leave me.” . 

Filled with joy, Charles precipitately obeyed her, but not with 
sufficient quickness, however, not to perceive that the countess’s 
carriage stopped in the middle of the courtyard of Carlton House, 
and that a young man got into it and seated himself by her side. 

Who was thatman? Why was he in attendance on the countess? 
Was there any truth in the rumor he had heard of her connection 
with a Sir Harry Homewood? And did ‘Teresa, after the ingratitude 
she had evinced to love, dishonor the name she had so dearly pur- 
chased ? 

Absorbed in these thoughts Charles Eden walked on slowly; he 
could not make up his mind to return home, and carry thither all the 
agitations, all the anxiety by which he wasracked, Mechanically he 
passed through streets and squares, and suddenly and accidentally 
fonnd himself in Curzon street, where was situated the mansion of 
the Countess of Middleham. ‘The door was open; the hall bril- 
liantly lighted ; the street thronged with lines of carriages. 

‘Lhe Countess of Middleham, on her return home from Carlton 
House, was receiving company; there was a large party; guests 
were arriving in all directions; through the curta:ns he saw people 
crowding the rooms; from the windows came melodious sounds; 
they were playing music; there was a concert. Charles Eden with- 
drew. His heart was more wounded and more oppressed than ever. 
He felt displeased with himself. For the first time he seriously 
asked himself if there was not madness and disgrace in thus ehe- 
rishing a constant love for a woman who was so thoroughly unde- 
serving of it. ‘the image of Giulia de Strizzi then came aud pre- 
sented itself to him with that serenity and sweetness which inspires 
us with a sentiment on which we piace as great a value as on life. 
Charles Eden recalled the long hours of anguish they had borne to- 
gether; he remembered how death had nearly overtaken them both. 
tle seemed to hear still her cries of despair when she believed that 
his wound was mortal. He seemed to see the sadness of her look 
when they arrived in London; for ic was when they arrived in Lon- 
don that Giulia de Strizzi especially observed that Charles was colder, 
more constrained, and that he was silent when she spoke to him ; 
Lut she attributed his embarrassment to the inquietude occasioned 
him by the warlike situation of kngland. Charles remembered what 
he had suffered when he had doubts about leresa’s love. He said 
to himself, *‘1f Giulia de Strizzi doubts me, she must suffer a great 
deal more, for she is a woman.”’ Yet Giulia de Strizzi did not com- 
plain, except in the paleness of her face, which every day became 
paler. Charles had too much goodness of heart for this thought not 
to be painful to him, and if he could have arrived at that moment at 
Giulia’s to console her, he might have engaged himself to her for 
ever. By way of expiatiou, he walked towards the house which 
sheltered her. 

What a contrast it presented to the animated mansion of the 
Countess of Middleham! It wasassilentasthetomb. ‘The windows 
were dark; the doors hermetically closed. 

**She is sleeping, | hope,”’ thought Charles. ‘‘ Perhaps a dream 
happier than reality presents me to her less ungrateful than I really 
am. Poor Giulia, I wiil cone and see you to-morrow; I will re- 
assure you; you will then believe me, and | shall see a smile upon 
your cheek. But to-morrow,” he thought immediately atter, * to- 
morrow | am to hear from ‘Teresa. Perhaps 1 shall sce her.” 

At this hope, all thoughts of the young girl were effaced from the 
heart of Charles Eden. He was about wo retire, though displeased 
with himself, as we ail of us are when we sufler ourselves to be under 
the domination of a bad passion, when suddenly a carriage stopped 
at the door of the house. An aged gentleman descended from it, 
and when they opened the door to him Uharles heard the voice of a 
woman exclaim, *‘ Good gracious! doctor, how late you have come! 
We were going to send to you again. The young lady is every 
instant getting worse.” 

A woful presentiment froze the heart of Charles. The young lady 
ill! And on the evening before Giulia de Strizzi was very pale, very 
changed. She was surrounded by strangers in London. ‘there was 
ne one whom they could apprise of her sufferings—perhaps of her 
danger. lie resolved to knock atthedoor. ‘The servant, astonished 
at seeing a stranger, a military man, at so late an hour—past mid- 
night—knew not what to say; but the uniform, which showed the 
stranger to be of the rank of a field officer, removed his fears, and 
he told the coionel that Mademoiselle de Stiizzi was in danger, but 
that she had refused, until late that evening, to see a doctor. 

At this moment Charles felt all the weigut of remoise fall on his 
heart. He gave money to the servant to send him news of Mdlle. 
de Strizzi from hour to hour. During the whole of that night he 
received alarming intelligence; but in the morning he heard that 
Giulia was a littie better. Immediately after there was mysteriously 
placed in his hand this brief note: ‘* Be at home this evening at 
eight o’clock.” ‘Though the handwriting of this line was disguised, 
he had no doubt about it; it was from Teresa—Teresa whom he so 
loved—'Teresa who still exercised so powerful an empire over his 
imagination. He was going to see her again! But how should he 
pass the intervening hours? Ah! He would, at least, soothe his 
remorse by thinking of Giulia de Strizzi. He, therefore, went to his 
aunt and besought her to go and see the poor orphan. 

** ] will lose no time, C€ harles,’’ re plic dthe excellent Mrs. Chap- 
man, hastily putting on her shawl and bonnet. ** You cannot be 
with her—well! I wil take your place. We shall save her life, I 
hope, and she will be to me a treasure, in the room of the daughter 
who forgets me. And as I will not quit the bedside of that charm- 
ing Giulia, let me have one of your servants to send you news of 
her. If you receive none, she will be getting on better.” 

Charles returned home in a state of mind difficult to describe. In 
spite of his reason and even his honor, his heart palpitated with 
enthusigstic bliss at the idea of again“seeing Teresa, and again 
finding her endued with sensibility and tenderness. For why should 





she seek to see him again if he was entirely indifferent.to her ?. He, 
who had shown himself so noble and so courageous in the flower of 
his youth, what was he going to do? Place himself again under the 
yoke of a woman who, nevertheless, was not free? Could he dis- 
guise from himself that it was to his position, perhaps to the dread 
of his becoming another’s, he was indeLted to this fit of Teresa’s? 
Could he also banish the conviction that he was wanting in goodness 
and gratitude in being wholly possessed with love for Teresa when 
Giulia de Strizzi was dying? 

Meanwhile time was passing. Mrs. Chapman did not send to him. 
The heart of Charles, more re-assured in that quarter, delivered 
itself up with less remorse to the image of Teresa. Eight o clock 
struck. Charles himself opened the door. Teresa arrived punctually. 
She threw herself into an arm-chair, visibly agitated. They re- 
mained several minutes opposite to each otherin silence. Atlength 
he took Teresa’s hand, and fell on his knees before her. He had 
forgotten all, except that he had iound again the object of his first, 
his only love. 

** Rise, colonel,” said the Countess of Middleham, in a voice which 
she strove to render calm. ‘It is your friend, your cousin, who 
comes to you with confidence. I thought this interview necessary.” 

Charles seated himself by her side, and looked at her with a 
passionate expression, which caused her to drop her eyes. ’ 

**You think me very guilty, do you not, Cnarles?”’ said the 
countess, blandly. 

‘«*T know not what I think, Teresa,” he replied. ‘I see you again, 
and I have forgotten all, except my love.” 

‘* Yet,” she resumed, ‘‘ you are going to marry; a woman, too, 
who is beautiful, rich——”’ 

**Stop,” exclaimed Charles, “stop; I should have been already 
married to her had she been without a fortune, and had my heart 
been free.” 

“So you are still hesitating?’ said Teresa; but he made no 
reply, except with a look full oflove. ‘ You hesitate!” she con- 
tinued. ‘And suppose | required you, as a proof of the tenderness 
- say you have preserved, to break off this marriage, would you 

0 so? 

As she spoke thus, Teresa was most fascinating. Charles could 
do ne more than fall a second time on his knees before her. 
“ Teresa,” he asked, at the expiration of a moment, ‘‘do you love 
me ?” 

She hid her face on the shoulder of Charles, and left her hand in 
118. 

“Teresa,” he continued, with a noble confidence, “you are 
married. I will never require from you anything that honor can 
repreach you for. But I am going to commit for you—for you who 
abandoned me—the first disloyal act of my life. That young girl, 
whose sacrifice you require, has no one in the world to protect her 
but myself. She saw her father die, assassinated before her eyes— 
her father who, with his last look, delegated her to my care. She 
will never be consoled if I desert her; yet 1 feel I have not the 
fortitude to resist you.”” 

** And I,”’ exclaimed Teresa, ‘‘ will not have people believe that 
you can love any one but me. Already some persons know that you 
are the young cousin 6 

**Whom you forsook to become rich,’ 
great bitterness. 

** Let us speak no more of the past, Charles. The future remains 
to us, and alone concerns us. The Earl of Middleham is thrice my 
age, and you are in a career which may conduct you to any position 
in the state.” 

“Speak not of myself, Teresa; speak to me only of yourself. Let 
your voice silence my remorse. Tell me, Teresa—te!l me, that, in 
spite of all appearances, you have always loved me—that you have 
never given to any one the right of. # 

‘*Why all these questions ;’”’ interrupted, with haughtiness, the 
Countess of Middleham. 

** Because,”’ resumed Charles, ‘‘ you enslave my senses, and un- 
settle my poor head without encouraging my heart. It is because I 
feel that I can sacrifice everything to love and repentance. But if 
you are alone actuated by a desire to obtain an advantage over an 
innocent girl a 

** You are free !” exclaimed Teresa, rising. ‘‘ Forget this inter- 
view.” 

* Forget it!’? exclaimed Charles, in tones of the deepest passion ; 
‘*is it possible ?”” 

** Yes, and probable,” she replied, sneeringly; ‘‘nay, must you 
not do so, determined as you are,to marry this Italian ?” 

** Alas!” said Charles, ‘“‘she is dying, perhaps, whilst I am at 
your feet.” 

** Dying !”’ exclaimed Teresa: ‘‘ you must break off the marriage‘ 
instantly, or people will think it was her death alone which pre- 
vented it.” 

Charles Eden looked at Teresa at first with painful astonishment. 
Then contempt entered his soul, and the bandage which he had 
himself so leng kept over his eyes fell from them. 

Love is a sentiment which lives only upon illusions, created oftener 
by the fancy than the reason. Even as it requires but one glance to 
give it birth, so it requires but one deception to destroy it. Cnarles 
Eden now knew what ‘Teresa was, what she had always been. Her 
power was destroyed; nothing could revive it. Even ber beauty, so 
marvellous, lost at that moment the charm he had found in it. 

‘Teresa readily perceived the change which had been produced in 
Charles Eden. She took his hand, looked at him with an expression 
which would have been very dangerous for him only a few moments 
before, and uttered, in a voice fuil of tenderness, ‘‘ Charles, a new 
future presents itself to us. You still love me. You have sworn it 
to me.”’ 

He made no reply. She laid her beautiful head upon the shoulder 
of Colonel Eden. He stood still, without moving a*limb or muscle. 

‘What!’ she exclaimed, in a transport of violence. ‘* Have you 
then sought to deceive me by your looks? Were not your promises 
dictated by love, by honor ?” 

** Honor !”’ interrupted Charles, with a curlofhislip. ‘ Itis that 
which parts us, ‘Teresa.” 

**Never!’”? she murmured, led away by a desire to recover the 
heart which she saw was escaping from her. 

‘Lhe colonel looked at her; she was weeping. He had so loved 
her that he again felt himself drawn towards her; and he placed his 
arm round her. ‘Teresa was so beauti.ul that he was perhaps about 
to be captivated again and return to his favorite love for her, more 
hurried away and transported than won and gained over, his senses 
the accomplices more than his heart, when there was a violent 
ring at the street-door bell. 

**Oh! let no one come in,” said Teresa, detaining him passion- 
ately. ** let no one come in.” 

** Do not be afraid,”’ replied Charles, ‘‘no one will intrude upon 
us. But I must go and see who it is. I must go!” he exclaimed, 
as she attempted to detain him, “* perhaps it is the ap cement of 
her death.” 

** Well! what does it signify ?” said Teresa with violenc>, ‘* What 
does it signify?” 

Charles thrust her aside, and hastened to open the door. The 
servant placed in his hand a letter from Mrs. Chapman. 

‘‘Charles,”’ she wrote to him, *‘ don’t lose a moment. 
wisbes to see you. She is dying.’”’ 

He turned to Teresa pale aad dejected; his mind was ina state of 
confusion, “I must leave you instantly,” he said, in a broken 
voice. ‘*She is expecting me. It is her last farewell I am going to 
receive.” 

**I do not wish you to go!”” exclaimed Teresa. ‘‘ Have you then 
deceived me? Do you love this foreigner? Do you love her?” 

‘*‘ Do not ask me what is passing in my heart,” said Charles; “I 
may say that which may wound you.”” And he walked towards the 
door. 

** You shall not go,” she said in imperious tones. ‘‘ If you would 
ever see me again,” she corrected herself in an insinuating voice, 
**you will not go. Oh! what shall I do to deta n you?” 

** Nothing,” he replied, in a stern voice. ‘ Already, for you, have 
I sacrificed an angel. If I had appreciated her as she was worth, 
if 1 had not preserved my vlind passion for you, Teresa, she would 
not have died at seventeen—she whom her father bequeathed to 
me !”’ 

‘Cruel man!” exclaimed the countess, falling at his feet. ‘ Be- 
hold me on my kn:es before you, conjuring you not to desert me. 
What dees it matter to me if this woman does die? Why has she 
sought to win a heart that is filled with thoughts of me? I will not 
have people say that you preferred her to me.” 

“I have found out your ladyship,” uttered Charles, with great 
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Coldness and profound sadness; “I have found out your ladyship. 
So you are no longer dangerous to me. It is mot a true and devoted 
love that vou want, but a sacrifice! to prove the empire of your 
charms. I implore you, leave me.” 

“Well then, Charles,” said Teresa, directing her steps towards 
the door, “‘ farewell! Perhaps youdo not understand me rightly. 
Perhaps I do not understand myself rightly. No matter. I shall 
te forget that you have wounded miy pride; I shall never forget 
that.” . 

Charles made a few steps to detain her; just then his eyes fell on 
Mrs. Chapman’s note. He stood still. Then, as soon as the 
Countess of Middleham had gone, he rushed into the street. 

«*One moment, sir, if you please,” said some one, stopping him a 
= yards from his house. ‘One moment, if you please. You must 
tell me——” 

‘¢ Sir,” replied Charles, “‘ you have chosen an unfortunate moment. 
I eannot stop.” 

« One single minute, sir,” said the stranger. ‘‘I have seen the 
person pass who has just left your house. The lady in vain left her 
carriage at a distance, and modestly came on foot to keep her assig- 
nation with you. I recognized her, and I have come to ask you the 
reason of this good fortune.” a 

‘Tam not in the habit of giving an account of my actions to 
those whom I do not know,”’ said Colonel Eden, with the greatest 
calmness ; still less do I permit any one to be a spy upon them. 
They are waiting for me at this moment. We shall see each other at 
some other time.” 

‘Surely you have not found that this interview has already lasted 
too long 3 resumed Sir Harry Homewood, for it was he who was 
detaining Charles Eden. : 

1 tell you, sir,” replied Colonel Eden, with an imposing look, 
‘*that’at any other time I shali be at your command.” 

44 Well, then,” said Sir Harry, ‘‘ to-morrow—at daybreak.” 

‘*Willingly,”’ replied the colonel. 

“On Wimbledon Common ?” said Sir Harry. 

** Be it'so;” replied Charles Eden, coolly. 

«« What weapons?” continued Sir Harry. 

«Whatever weapons you please,’”’ said Charles ; and without adding 
anything more he left Sir Harry Homewood and sprang into the 
first hackney coach that he met 

a ?” he asked of Mrs: Chapman, with an inexpressible 
anxiety. 

‘< Is very ill,” she replied, ‘* yet I hope much from your presence.” 

‘‘ Giulia!” exclaimed Charles, falling on his knees by the bedside 
of the unhappy girl, “Giulia, live, for I love you! and remorse 
would kill me if i were to lose you!” 

‘*Oh! Heaven grant, en the contrary, that these may be the last 
words I shall hear,’’ said Giulia, with resignation; ‘for if a day 
should come when you were to retract them, Charles!” 

*“*Oh! no, no,” said Mrs. Chapman, joining the hand of the 
youthful invalid to that of her nephew; ‘oh, no! he will never 
retract them. I will answer for him.”’ 

Giulia de Strizzi fainted; but when Charles left her she had fallen 
into a gentle doze and was sleeping peacefully. Mrs. Chapman then 
said to her nephew in a consolatory voice, ‘‘ Ske will recover, my 
dear ; she will live; and I am convinced you will love her a hundred 
times more than you have ever loved.” 





CHAPTER VII.—EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue day broke cloudy and rainy. Charles Eden was walking rapidly 
under a clump of leaffess trees in a retired part of Wimbledon Sour 
mon. He had left the chaise which had brought him there; and he 
was concealing a case of pistols, which he was carrying under his 
cloak with a care the most scrupulous, inasmuch as he was reproach- 
ing himself for coming and exposing his life in a duel at a period 
when his country had so much need of defenders, for alarming 
rumors were abroad as to the hostile attitude of the enemy, and it 
was said that Wellington would in a few davs leave for the Nether- 
lands to defend Brussels andthe Dutch frontiers. The mind, too, of 
Charles Eden had, since the preceding day, undergone a great 
change. Every illusion was dispelled. He at last saw Teresa as she 
really was; and by the bedside of the dying Giulia de Strizzi he had 
taken an oath which had restored peace to his generous soul, which 
was made to experience only just and noble sentiments. 

It was in such a frame of mind he had come to expose himself to 
the chances of a duel—chances which might be so fatal to Giulia, 
whose life was bound up with his own. 

Colonel Eden was busied with these anxious, nay, these galling 
thoughts, when he found himself face to face with Sir Harry Home- 
wood. ‘they had neither of them seconds. Charles Eden apolo- 
gised for having kept the baronet waiting for a few minutes. 

** Colonel,” said Sir Harry Homewood, with the most exquisite 
politeness, ‘* your reputation is so well established—I too, I confess, 
have so high an opinion of my own honor—that I do not scruple to 
ark you for an explanation before we attempt to shoot each other. 
So many worthy men have perished for the sake of women unworthy 
of the blood that has been shed for them, that we ought not, without 
reflection, to suffer ourselves to be marshalled in that category of 
maniacs. Will you permit me to address a few questions to you?” 

‘** Certainly; and 14 will see if I can and ought to reply to them, 
sir,” observed Colonel Eden. 

**You are the cousin of the Countess of Middleham,” said Sir 
Harry; ‘‘and you ought to have married her?’ Charles Eden 
bowed with much dignity. ‘You know also how and why she has 
become the wife of the earl ?’”’ continued the baronet. 

©] do not think, Sir Harry, you have a right to advert to these 
circumstances, which can concern only the Countess of Middleham 
and myself,” replied Colonel Eden. 

**You have had but one interview with the countess, 1 know,” 
continued Sir Harry; “‘ and, hurried along by a love which time has 
not been able to efface, you have resumed your shackles, because, 
in spite of appearances, you thought you had neyer ceased to be 
loved. Cast your eye over these letters ”’ 

**] will not see them, Sir Harry,’ said Charles, with much calm- 
ness. ‘The secret of a woman belongs but to herself and her ac 
complice.” 

** She has declared to me,” continued Sir Harry, “that she never 
recognised you until she was leaving the other evening the party at 
Carlton House, and that she experienced the greatest revulsion of feel- 
ing on seeing you again ; yet she passed two hours with you yesterday. 
In the first moment of my indignation, I addressed words to you 
that I retract the more readily as my eyes are open to the character 
of the Countess of Middleham. I am now about to tell you frankly 
and without ambiguity, that if you are pleased with my excuses, | 
will not fight for an unworthy woman, and se 

‘* Not a word, Sir Harry, of the Countess of Middleham,”’ inter- 
rupted Charles. ‘I am neither a duellist nor a bully. The Countess 
of Middleham and myself are separated for ever; not on account of 
what (o have just said to me, but because she is no longer free. 
A duel between us would but compromise her. I readily then accept 
your excuses, but only on one condition, that you hand over to me 
the letters of my cousin, which ought no longer to remain in your 
possession. You perfectly understand that it is only as her relative, 
as the adopted son of her mother, I speak to you thus. ‘There is no 
need of my taking a solemn oath to you that i will not read a line of 
these letters.” 

‘Here they are, colonel,” said Sir Harry. ‘ Your conduct dic- 
ates mine. In a few days 1 leave for France. My eyes are open 
too” 

** Peace, Sir Harry !’’ said Charles, interrupting the baronet. 

They shook hands and parted. 
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CHAPTER VIIL, AND LAST.—SOLITUDE.. 


‘* WELL, Lambert,” said imperiously the Countess of Middleham to 
her lady’s maid, *“* have you at length found out if my mother is in 
London or in the country ?—where she is living, in fact, as she can- 
not be found at her house ?” 

** Jn Grosvenor street, my lady,” replied Lambert ‘Old Anne 
would tell me nothing; but I have at length learned that Mrs. 
Chapman has passed the whole of the time sue has been away from 
home in tending Mademoiselle de Strizzi, a young foreign lady, who 
has been very ill. But now Mademoiselle de Strizzi is much better; 
indeed she is well. Mrs. Chapman returns home to-day. She will 
get ro ladyship’s letter, and——” 

The Countess of Middleham made a sign to Lambert to leave her. 
The lady’s maid, obeying her mistress, proceeded a few steps, then 
stopped, and said: **Il beg your pardon, my lady; but I forgot to 
tell your ladyship that a man is waiting in the hall for an opportu- 


j 


nity to see your ladyship. 
can give only to you, my lady. 

“ him come in,” said the countess. 

The messenger remained mute in the presence of the countess, 
looking at the lady’s maid, who did not withdraw. The countess 
made a sign to Lambert to retire. 

“Are you the Countess of Middleham ?” then asked the mes- 


He has a message, he says, which he 


senger. 

Whom do you take me to be?” said the countess, haughtily. 
‘*Who sent you? And what does this mystery mean?” 

“‘] have been ordered,” replied the messenger, with a great deal 
of military stiffness, ‘‘to hand this packet to nobody but yourself, 
and ‘when no other person is present.’ 

From whom ?” inquired her ladyship. . 

‘Colonel Eden,” replied the military man, raising his open hand 
to his forehead. — 

The countess took the packet with an affectation of indifference, 
belied by the palpitations of her heart ; but she hastily concealed it 
behind the cushions of her sofa at the moment when Sir Harry 
Homewood was announced. The baronet cast a rapid glance at the 
military man, who remained standing upright and motionless till the 
countess made a sign to him to leave the room 

‘* You have not for some days past been visible, beautiful countess,” 
said the baronet, with affecte levity ; “but I can guess who it is 
who has so much occupied your time.” 

‘You are clever, Six Harry,’’ said the countess. _ 

“‘ Not very,” replied Sir Harry ; ‘it was natural enough to think 
that you had some marks of old remembrances and cld friendship to 
lavish on a cousin. The handsome Colonel Eden was married this 
morning. Mrs. Chapman acted as mother to the young lady, who, 
they teil me, is still very delicate from the effects of a dangerous 
illness, which had nearly brought her to the grave. She imagined 
unjustly that her intended husbard did not love her, and had re- 
uewed an old attachment. However, all is now explained. The 
Prince Regent has signed the marriage contract. ‘The young wife 
is soon to be presented at court. ‘There is also a talk that the 
colonel will soon be advanced to the rank of a major-general, and 
have the ribbon and order of a Knight Companion of the Bath. 
But you, doubtless, know all these things of the future Sir Charles 
and Lady Eden as well as myself, countess, Perhaps you can tell 
me also what'truth there is in the eulogiums passed on the touching 
beauty of the young bride, and the rapturous love that is experi- 
enced for each other by the happy couple now become husband and 
wife.” 

The countess exhibited a paleness that would have touched any- 
body else but Sir Harry Homewood. He appeared as if he did not 

erceive it, and continued with imperturbable a norm, * The 

arl of Middleham has received the colonel at his house. doubt 
it was you who procured him this pleasure, having previously “6 
prised his lordship that the colonel was your near relation. I could 
not enjoy the family party, busied, as I have been, with preparations 
for my departure.” 

“Your departure!’ said the countess, in a scarcely intelligible 
voice. 

** Yes, madam,” said Sir Harry, ‘‘and now I must snatch myself 
away from the overwhelming fascinations of your bewitching society 
to fulfil a sacred duty. 1 am this instant going to the Earl of Mid- 
dleham, who, they tell me, is a great sufferer. Deign to receive the 
homage of my respect, and my greeting farewell.” 

‘Lhe countess bowed without replying. When she was alone, her 
convulsive and trembling hand took up the packet which had been 
sent to her by the colonel. She opened it. 1t contained the letters 
which she had written to Sir Harry Homewood, and the long lock of 
her own hair which she had observed but a short time ago still con- 
cealed near the heart of Charles Eden. 

‘The Prince Regent had scarcely ascended the throne when the 
Earl of Middleham died. His son soon followed him, ‘The countess 
was never afterwards received at court. Humiliated and forsaken, 
not even visited by her mother, who never left the wife of Charles 
Eden, the Countess of Middieham retired to an obscure villa near 
Thames Ditton, where she resided for the remainder of her life, 
without a friend and without a relative—without happiness as with- 
out ties ; a living and lamentable exemplar of the great truth, that 
there is but one happy destiny for woman, and that destiny is Lovs! 

THE END. 








TOMKINS AND DE VERE; 
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THE SALESMAN AND THE STUDENT. 
A City Eclogue. 
’ Arcades ambo, 
Et caatare pares, et respondere parati. 
* * * * * 
Alternis igitur contendere versibus ambo 
Cexpere ; alternos Muse memivisse velebant.—VirG. BucoL. 


Time, night. Place, the Academy of Music during the Calico Ball. 


TOMKINS. 
Thank Heaven! at last we’ve reached our seats, De Vere; 
Oh, for a pot of fresh-drawn lager beer ! 


De VERE. 
A noble pile and vast—at ieast to me. 
‘This is indeed a marvellous sight to see ! 


TOMKINS. 
Our veo | friends, who rarely feast their eyes 
On scenes like this, may well express surprise. 
On every side these countless lamps behold— 
This gorgeous roof—this dazzling blaze of gold! 
Look down below, and—rarest sight of all— 
Mark those bright eyes which sparkle in the ball! 


De VERE (musing). 
I gaze and wonder. What a different scene 
From the dark forests and the meaaows green ! 


TomMKINS. 
I rather think so! Ha! it can’t be—yes— 
Why so it is—it’s Angelina Bliss! 
There's Lucy Browne, too, near her—whom’s she with ? 
By Jove! it’s that infernal scoundrel Smith. 


Ds VERE. 
These martial strains! How different from the breeze 
Which sings and prattles to my dear old trees, 
And tells its tale in mystic words which twine, 
For ever sweet, round lonely hearts like mine! 


TOMKINS. 
Just fancy Smith! and going to dance, I swear! 
The cunning codger’s dyed his beard and hair ! 
He’s sixty-five, and she’s not yet sixteen— 
But then he’s rich, and Lucy’s somewhat green. 
There's Betsey Clarke—those simpering fools among— 
No go, Miss Betsey Clarke, you can’t look young— 
Nor you, Miss Wiggins, with your high cheek bones— 
Nor you, Miss Goggles—nor you, Miss Jones. 


Dz Venez (still musing). 
Ah! thoughtless crowds who thus on pleasure doat, 
How near you seem—and yet how far remote ! 
Back to thy books and rustic haunts, De Vere, 
A mind like thine can find no frienoship here ! 


TomKINs. 
Old boy, wake up! Shake off that hangdog air! 
Descend with me, and chaff the charming fair. 
You don’t like dancing? Weil, then here we'll stay ; 
But pray be cheerful, man, and something say! 
Those musty books (confound all books, say 1) 
Have made you slow. You once, De Vere, were spry. 
Forget your college, and the country, too, 
And drink, smoke, dance, as Christian ought to do! 


De VERE. 


Well, well. Then tell me, Tomkins, why this crowd— 
This blaze of light—this erush—this music loud. 








I like the house—'tis large and fair to view, 

Decked with much splendor, and with good taste, too. 
But one thing strikes me as being somewhat strange— 
I may be wrong—but don’t the fashions change? 

They say with us (but ’tis a country place 

And rarely look we on a city face) 
That New York damsels spend each year in dress 
Sums far too vast for rustic minds to guess. 
Exempt from toil they pass their hours in ease 
Born—beauteous triflers—to be pleased and please. 
Wi h them no nymph the cunning needle plies— 
With them no —— can stoop to meat or pies— 
They hold their hearts at every flatterer’s call, 
And end, at last, in having no hearts at all. 


ToMKINS 

4 Jove, De Vere, you say they’ve got no hearts ! 

ho cares for sewing ? and who cares for tarts ? 
I dine in town—the knives and forks are laid— 
I eat—I drink—and then the bill is paid. 
If short of shirts, I buy them at some store— 
The same with hats and boots—what would you more? 
Why should the pets in kitchen drudge or sceur, 
To soil their darling hands with meat and flour ? 


De VERE. 
For many reasons—but we’ll let them pass, 
Not every man who labors is an ass. 
Toil, my dear Tomkins, I respect, and he 
Who will not work is not the man for me! 
Why should not women also take their share 
And make their hemes their own peculiar care— 
Cheer, with their lips, our sad and lonesome hours, 
And strew our life’s dull path with smiles and flowers ? 
Believe me, ‘Tomkins, even the coarsest food, 
Though dressed in haste and served on piatter rude— 
Than kingliest banquet sweeter far wil prove, 
If only furnished by the hands we love. 
But to return. I do these damsels wrong; 
No silks and laces deck that bustling throng. 
All in plain garb of cotton print appear 
And cotton print I fancy’s far from dear. 


ToMKINS. 


That pattern, there, we've just received from France— 
It costs twelve cents, at forty-five advance, 


Ds VERE. 
A welcome sight and good for husbands’ eyes |— 
A homely woman is indeed a prize! 


TOMKINS. 
But, bless your dear and simple soul, although 
You see but print, there's silk and lace below! 
This ball’s got up to aid the poor, and those 
Whom now you see will doff their cotton clothes. 
Ere long those damsels wiil retire, and then 
In costlier garb they'll woo the public ken; 
The robes a leave will many a heart make glad, 
And many a shivering wretch will now be clade 
One journal blackguarded this style of dress. 


De VERE. 
Who was it? 


TOMKINS. 
Brooks of the Express. 
The Herald praised ; but, after all, d’y Ai 
What matters dress if folks desire a spree? 


De VERE. 
A narrow mind te censure ever leans— 
The end being good, why quarrel with the means? 
Man’s life is but one brief, one little day— 
Good deeds its light—why throw that light away ? 
bisy = old things pass, and new ones take their place 
And fashions vary with a varying race, : 
May Faith and Hope still help us lest we fail, 
And godlike Charity direct us all! 


How strange! 


E. 








The Rats of London. 

‘Lhe rats of London number millions, and their domain is the 
sewers ; they occupy the street lines in strong colonies, and they 
make discursive visits into the tributaries, seeking their sustenance 
from the larders and waste of the circumjacent domiciles. They in- 
vade every house, and whilst the mortar is wet or green, they per- 
meate the thin context of four-inch brickwork, burrowing into 
apartment, and making apertures through which the melignatt an 
suppressed vapors of compound ordure ascend, and fill the mansion 
to the roof wita the seeds of cholera. As water gravitates down- 
wards, those subtle vapors tend upwards; the pent-up malignities of 
one hundred miles of sewer being in a state of perpetual oghetion to 
find vent upwards, thus fill with malaria the chambers which they 
were formed to disinfect. To tamper with such imperfect drains, or 
to endeavor to cobule them up, is wholly useless. Pou may find out 
a dozen rat-holes, and cement them, you may open out the external 
areas, and clear the traps—but all is in vain, The entire system is 
diseased, and pregnant with infection; it is open at every chink 
therefore the only remedy is to clear away the original system, and 
to lay down in place thereof non-absorbent tubular drain-pipes, well 
luted together at the joints with properly attempered mortar. , 
confined and sublimated vapors ooze oon h the brickwork, but 
drain-pipes are impermeable. By thus providing for security 
damp in basement walls, and by simply using the proper conduit for 
house sewage, every ground or sunken floor of the metropolis may 
be rendered wholesome, comfortable and clean. 





A Pretty Little Romance. 
The following romantic story is told of a Birmingham ciergyman’ 
daughter. A short time ago she accompanied ine father to the 
metropolis, but missed him near Euston square. She was alone, un- 
known and unknowing, in London streets without a shilling. She 
wandered about till she reached Oxford street, and at last, losing all 
self-control, the poor girl burst into tears, and was weeping bitterly, 
when a young clerical gentleman inquired the cause of her distress. 
Her touching tale was soon told, and the young gentleman gave her 
a —_ of sovereigns and his card. She returned to Birmingham 
and the gentleman to Bristol, where he became a victim of cruel 
sneers and sarcastic wit, as having been juggled bya “ erying girl.” 
In a few days, however, the father wrote to Sis generous unknown 
friend, who had, he said, *‘ done his daughter the most disinterested 
act of kindness he had ever met with in the course of a long life.” 
A wedding-ring, it is hinted, may be the final ent of this 
little drama. 





An Australian Jungle. 

On the second day they found themselves on the borders of that 
immense region of Mallee scrub which extends over a vast stretch 
of the north-west of the colony. Luckily for them, a track was 
cut through it, and they were thus at once enabled to advance with 
speed, and prevented from wandering. This Mallee scrub, as it is 
called, consists of a dense wood of a dwaff species of gum-tree, 
This tree, not more than a dozen feet in height, stretches its hori- 
zontal and rigid branches around it so as to form, with its co: 

a close, compact mass. So close is it that you may travel fer scores 
of miles through it, and see no trace of any vegetation but itself and 
a species of twining plant, which runs like cords amongst it, and, as 
it were, knits and ties it up into an impenetrable mass. Where 
vegetation does prevail, it is generally the sharp and inhospitable 
needle-grass—a grass, the blades of which are like wires, an 
one of which terminates with a point keen and sharp as a needle. 
This grass affords little or no nourishment to the horse of the tra- 
veller ; but, where he is obliged to traverse it, wounds and his" 
legs fearfully. Woe, therefore, to the wanderer who finds 
irvolved in the mazes of the fearful Mallee scrub. He may nomi- 
naily make his way to some distance, but the mmpenetrable 

compel him-to turn hither and thither, and soon he is 
bewildered, and eventually brought to a dead stand, not 


how to advance or retreat. Hence the skeleton of many cient if 


veller lies bleaching in the wastes of Mallee 


every. 


+ 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF THE LEVIATHAN 
STEAM-SHIP. 


By the ingenuity of the constructors of the steamship Levia- 
than, and the artiats’ labors, our readers are enabled at their 
leisure to examine the interior of “ the monster,”’ and a few mo- 
ments spent in the work will give a better idea of the multitu- 
dinous divisions of the huge bowels than would perhaps a dozen 
trips across the Atlantic in the ship itself. 

The first thing worthy of particular notice is the long shaft 
which turns the screw propeller at the stern C, with the cast 
iron strengthening panels supporting the screw shaft. Above 
will be seen the capstans, and the machinery by which they are 
turned when they are used in wo-':ing the ship; along the deck 
can be seen the immense side cha’ cable, which is of a size to 
correspond with the ship. 

Detailed Description of Engravings. 

From C to H can be traced the .« :rew shaft, with its pedestals 
and auxiliary engines, for working the capstan and turning the 
screw shaft at a moderate velocity, should it be necessary to dis- 
connect the screw engines from the shaft when the vessel is pro- 
pelled by her sails alone. Above ere to be seen cargo room, ship 
stores, &c. 

From H to K are the immense screw engines, made by Messrs. 
Watt & Co.; above them ere th: cabins and berths for the 
enginecrs. 

From K to O are to be seen six pairs of boilers for screw en- 
gines, with the steam-pipes leading hereto; above and on either 
side are the coal bunkers, between cuch set of boilers; above are 
some of the principal saloons, with berths on each side of the 
ship, and on deck is the captain’s cvbin. 

From 8 to U contains the jaddk ngines, and above are the 
engineers’ and stokers’ berths. 

From U to V are the auxiliary ¢~ nes and boilers for working 
the capstans forward with a shaft epresented, and gear to re- | 
gulate the capstans to any giver’ city. These engines will 
also pump water from the double sides of the ship when neces- ! 
sary. Above still are the gasworks to be used in lighting the 





ship. 

From Sto A are four pair of boilers belonging to the paddle 
engines, and their steam-pipes leading thereto ; above and around 
are to be seen the coal bunkers. On the second deck, and in front 
of the funnel, is the ladies’ cabin, and irom that to the paddle 
engine-room is the drawing-room, on deck, under which are some 
of the principal saloons and berihs on the other side. 





From A to G are decks for cargo, chain lockers and capstans, 
worked by steam power, similar to the after enes; also the berths | 
for crew, hospital, &c. 
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From G forward contains bits for chain cable, stoppers and 
hawser pipes; the inner stern is the termination of the inner 


hull are strong wrought iron vertical and horizontal strengthen- 
ing plates. 
Accommodation for Passengers. 

The separate compartments into which the “ hotels” for the 
accommodation of passengers are divided, are, as will be seen by 
our ergraving, as distinct from each other as so many different 
houses; each will have its splendid saloons, upper and lower, of 
sixty feet in length: its bed-rooms or cabins, its kitchen and its 
bar; and the passengers will no more be able to wak from the 
one to the other than the inhabitants of one house in Westbourne 
Terrace could communicate through the parii-wails with their 
next-door neighbors. The only process by which visiting can be 
carried on will be by means of the upper deck or main thorough- 
fare of the ship. We are not using figures of speech when we 
compare the space which is contained in the new ship to the 
united accommodation afforded by several of the largest hotels in 
London or in New York. She is destined to carry eight hundred 
first-class, two thousand second-class, and twelve hundred third- 
class passengers, independently of the ship’s complement, making 
a total of four thousand guests. Each of the small first-class cabins 
is fourteen feet by ten and a half, and seven and a half feet high. 
TLe largest are fifteen feet by eleven, and seven and a half high. 
There are whole streets and squares of such apartments as these, 
opening out into saloons, which of themselves afford as much 
space as the main deck of a line-of-battle ship of the present day. 

The saloons, together with the sleeping apartments, extending 
over three hundred and fifty feet, are located in the middle in- 
stead of “ aft,’’ according to the usual arrangement. The advan- 
tage of this disposition of the hotel department must be evident 
to all those who have been to sea, and know the advantage of a 
snug berth as near as possible to the centre of the ship, where its 
tranverse and longitudinal axes meet, and where of course there 
is no motion at all. The passengers are placed immediately above 
the boilers and engines; but the latter are completely shut off 
from the living freight by a strongly-arched roof of iron, above 
which, and below the lowest iron deck, the coals will be stowed, 
and will prevent all sound and vibration from penetrating to the 
inhabitants in the upper stories. As the engine and boiler-rooms 
are separated trom each other by bulkheads, in exactly the same 
manner as the saloons, a peculiar arrangement has been made to 
connect their machinery without interfering with their water-tight 
character. Two tunnels, of a sufficient size to give free passage 
to the engineers, are constructed fore and aft in the centre of the 
coal bunkers, through all the great iron parti-walls. By this 
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arrangement the steam and water-pipes W 


' to the ship will be cnabled to traverse he 
skin of the ship, between which and the outer surface or visible 


the aorta traverses in its sheath the huma 
Means of Communication on Be 
It is obvious that some special means mu 
this vast mass of moving iron as she fli 
ening by her speed destruction to her 
cross her path in the great highway of ns 
trivances will rot apply. No speaking 
could make the captain on the bridge hea 
man or the lookout at the bow, more 1] 
away. Even the engineer, sixty feet t 
beyond the reach of his voice. As int 
deal with distances which necessitate the 
the Leviathan, in this respect, will le tre 
On ordinary occasions, a semaphore wil 
the word to the helmsman, whilst at nigh 
he will be signalled how to steer by a sy 
The electric telegraph will also be em 
the captain’s orders to him and to the en; 
She will carry twenty large boats on di 
new patents, on most ingenious princij 
refer hereafter. In addition to these s 
— aft of her paddle-boxes, two sm 
undred feet long each, and of between | 
burden. -These will, of course, be raisec 
auxiliary engines, several of which will 
working pumps, hoisting sails, weighing 
little screws will be kept in all respects 
sea, and used for émbarking and landing 
their luggage, &c., alongside the wharf o 
happen to be. 
Speed of the Shiy 
The calculated speed of the Leviatha 
be nearly twenty miles an hour. In 
alising, she is provided with seven masts 
sand five hundred yards of canvas. 
figure-head ; and this peculiarity gives 
of a child’s toy-boat; this fashion has 
Brunel from the example set by the Am«e 
hands will be required to navigate the I 
would seem to demand. Her whole cr 
hundred men—a third of the number <¢ 
three-decker. The difference is made up 
steam sailors—the auxiliary engines—wh 
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1ITUDINAL SECTION OF THE LEVIATHAN STEAM-SHIP, SHOWING THE INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT. 


water-pipes which give ife and motion 
fo traverse her great divisions, just as 
sath the human diaphragm. 
leation on Board the Vessel. 
ial means must be adopted to direct 
on as she flies on her course, threat- 
action to herself and whatever may 
highway of nations. The usual con- 
No speaking trumpets, ior instance, 
the bridge heard either by the helms- 
_ bow, more than three hundred feet 
r, sixty feet beneath him, would be 
pice. As in the railway. we have to 
1ecessitate the use of a telegraph, and 
ct, will be treated just like a railway. 
semaphore will, in the daytime, give 
whilst at night, ard in foggy weather, 
steer by a system of colored lights. 
il also be employed to communicate 
and to the engineer below. 
rge boats on deck ; some of them are 
enious principles, to whieh we shall 
ion to these she will also carry, sus- 
boxes, two small screw steamers one 
d of between sixty and seventy tons 
urse, be raised and lowered by small 
of which will be fixed on board for 
sails, weighing anchor, &¢. Both the 
in all respects perfectly equipped for 
g and Janding the passengers with all 
e the wharf or pier, whichever it may 


d of the Ship. 

f the Leviathan, it is estimated, will 
n hour. In case of a strong wind 
th seven masts, which carry six thou- 
of canvas. Her bow is without a 
uliarity gives the ship the appearance 
is fashion has been adopted 7 Mr. 
et by the American steamers. Fewer 
navigate the Leviathan than her size 
Her whole crew will not exceed four 
the number composing the crew of a 
ice is made up by what we may term 
y engines—which, as above described, 
vy work of the ship, such as heaving 
hoisting the sails. 


Will she be a ! uccesas! 

This wonderful vessel is the work of Mr. I. K. Brunel and 
Mr. Scott Russell, and the opinion generally entertained of her 
by shipbuilders and persons competent to form an opinion, is 
that she is likely to be just as much better as she is bigger than 
those that have gone before her. Very, much less tavorable, 
however, is the opinion entertained as to the commercial results 
of the undertaking by merchants and others who affect to under- 
stand the subject ; but we should bear in mind that equally unfa- 
vorable opin.ons have been expressed of all new enterprises. 

History of Steam Navigation. 

In this connection, a review of the progress of steam naviga- 
tion may not be out of place. In the spring of 1802 a party of 
English gentlemen met together at lock No. 20 on the Firth 
and Clyde Canal, to witness some experiments to be made by a 
small vessel which was to be propelled by a steam engine. The 
vessel had been constructed at the cost of Lord Dundas, and had 
been fitted with a steam engine designed and constructed by an 
ingenious young mechanic named William Symington. This 
little vessel, in spite of a gale of wind dead ahead, and in spite of 
all sorts of unfavorable prognostications, reached Port Dundas, 
running nineteen miles and a half in six hours, her speed being 
at the rate of three miles and a quarter an hour. ‘This 
vessel, the first practical steamer in the world, was named the 
Charlotte Dundas, in honor of Lord Dundas, who furnished 
Symington money to carry out his experiment. 

Success and Failure. 

Lord Dundas was induced, from the success of this trial, to 
propose to the Duke of Bridgewater the adoption of steam vessels 
to tow the barges on his canals. The duxe saw at a glance the 
advantages the system offered, and at once commissioned Syming- 
ton to construct eight vessels for him, on the same plan as the 
Charlotte Dundas.’ Symington returned to Scotland elated with 
the splendid prospect before him; but, on arriving there, he met 
with bitter disappointment—the committee for managing the 
canal had decided not to employ steam-vessels, and the Duke of 
Bridgewater was dead. Unable to struggle against his misfor- 
tunes, Symington laid up his boat in a creek of the canal; and 
for some years after, as people passed to and fro over Brainsford 
drawbridge, they stopped to look at the Charlotte Dundas, and 
admire her as an interesting and ingenious contrivance which 
had turned out to be of no real use—this, the first practical steam- 
boat, was the parent of all those splendid vessels that now con- 
tinually navigate every river, lake and ocean in the world. 

Two persons, named Miller and Taylor, spent much time in 


experiments on a double boat propelled by a paddle wheel, kept | from New York to Liverpool, 
in motion by a capstan worked by manual labor. Young| From Liverpool she proceeded to 
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SHOWING THE INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT. 


Will she be a ‘ uccess! 

This wonderful vessel is the work of Mr. I, K. Brunel and 
Mr. Scott Russell, and the opinion generally entertained of her 
by shipbuilders and persons competent to form an opinion, is 
that she is likely to be just as much better as she is bigger than 
those that have gone before her. Very, much less tavorable, 
however, is the opinion entertained as to the commercial results 
of the undertaking by merchants and others who affect to under- 
stand the subject ; but we should bear in mind that equally unfa- 
vorable opin.ons have been expressed of all new enterprises. 

History of Steam Navigation. 

In this connection, a review of the progress of steam naviga- 
tion may not be out of place. In the spring of 1802 a party of 
English gentlemen met together at lock No. 20 on the Firth 
and Clyde Canal, to witness some experiments to be made by a 
small vessel which was to be propelled by a steam engine. The 
vessel had been constructed at the cost of Lord Dundas, and had 
been fitted with a steam engine designed and constructed by an 
ingenious young mechanic named William Symington. This 
little vessel, in spite of a gale of wind dead ahead, and in spite of 
all sorts of unfavorable prognostications, reached Port Dundas, 
running nineteen miles and a half in six hours, her speed being 
at the rate of three miles and a quarter an hour. This 
vessel, the first practical steamer in the world, was named the 
Charlotte Dundas, in honor of Lord Dundas, who furnished 
Symington money to carry out his experiment. 

Success and Failure. 

Lord Dundas was induced, from the success of this trial, to 

propose to the Duke of Bridgewater the adoption of steam vessels 





to tow the barges on his canals. The duxe saw at a glance the 
advantages the system offered, and at once commissioned Syming- 
ton to construct eight vessels for him, on the same plan as the 
Charlotte Dundas.’ Symington returned to Scotland elated with 
the splendid prospect before him ; but, on arriving there, he met 
with bitter disappointment—the committee for managing the 
canal had decided not to employ steam-vessels, and the Duke of 
Bridgewater was dead. Unable to struggle against his misfor- 
tunes, Symington laid up his boat in a creek of the canal; and 
for some years after, as people passed to and fro over Brainsford 
drawbridge, they stopped to look at the Charlotte Dundas, and | 
admire her as an interesting and ingenious contrivance which | 
had turned out to be of no real use—this, the first practical steam- | 
boat, was the parent of all those splendid vessels that now con- | 
tinually navigate every river, lake and ocean in the world. 

Two persons, named Miller and Taylor, spent much time in 
experiments on a double boat propelled by a paddle wheel, kept 
in motion by a capstan worked by manual labor. Young 


Symington, wlo had given up boat-building and gone to mining, 
wus calied on, and afier much trouble got his steam machinery 


to work. While Symington was engaged upon his experiments, 
there came one day a stranger, who said that he was about to 
return to America, but having heard of Mr. Symington’s steam- 
boat, he couid not leave Scotland without seeing it; he moreover 
stated that he was much interested in steam navigation, and could 
be of service to Symington by furthering his views in America. 
Steam was accordingly got up, and the stranger was carried up 
and down the canal in Symington’s steam-vessel, and allowed to 
make sketches of the vessel and her machinery. This gentleman 
was Robert Fulton; he returned to America, and Symington 
never heard of him afterwards. 
Robert Fulton Triumphs. 

Fulton, immediately on his arrival in America, commenced (in 
conjunction with Chancellor Livingstone) the building of asteam- 
vessel, which was launehed, with engines, by Baulton & Watt, 
and made a most successful trip from New York to Albany, at an 
averave speed of five miles an hour; this was in August, 1807. 
The vessel was called the Clerimont, and to Robert Fulton the 
American the world owes the introduction of successful 
steam navigation, although Fitch, Rumsey and Stevens, other 
Americans, had all made experiments in it before the building of 
the Clerimont, but none of them were of a practical character; 
Fulton had himself previously constructed a vessel in France to 
be worked by steam power. 

Scotland Succeeds. 

The 18th of January, 1812, wes a most important day for the 
interests of steam navigation, for on that day Mr. Henry Bell, of 
Hellensburgh, launched a vessel called the Comet, propelled by 
paddle wheels, driven by a steam engine of three horse power, the 
vessel being forty feet long and of thirty tons burden. Mr. Bell 
issued a circular, dated August 5th, 1812, stating that nis vessel, 
called the Comet, was elegant, commodiousand safe. The Comet 
wag thoroughly successful, and continued to ply between Glas- 
gow and Greenock for some time. The fear of an explosion hav- 
ing entirely passed away, the traffic increased rapidly. When 
the Comet started the number of passengers up and down did not 
exceed eighty. Four years afterwards five or six hundred daily 
passed up and down the Clyde, either for business or pleasure. 
From this time steam navigation made rapid advances both in 
England and America; and steam navigation with paddle wheels 
soon became general, not only for river passages, but long voyages. 

Ocean Stcam Navigation. 

As early as 1819 a vessel called the Savannah made a passage 
from New York to Liverpool, using steam only occasionally. 
From Liverpool she proceeded to St. Petersburg, and afterwards 





recrossed the Atlantic. In 1826 a vessel was built in London 
called the Enterprise. She was fitted with engines by Maudsley, 
had a copper boiler of most expensive character, was made most 
complete in every respect, and, commanded by Captain Johnson, 
she started from Falmouth on a voyage to Calcutta, which place 
she reached in one hundred and thirteen days. Considering the 
early date at which this voyage was made, it may be ranked as 
one of the most successful and interesting of any ever made, 

In 1838 the Great Western, the first large, powerful ocean 
steamer, made a most successful passage across the Atlantic, and at 
once settled the question as to the capabilities of steam vessels 
for making long ocean voyages. In 1842 her Majesty’s steam- 
sloop Driver left England, and afterwards circumnavigated the 

lobe. 

. Iron Steaimn-ships. 

Having given a cursory glance at the origin of steam naviga- 
tion, and mentioned the names of the vessels that were instru- 
mental in developing the great enterprise, it only remains to 
notice the last great improvement, viz., the introduction of iron 
for the construction of the hulls of the vessels. A Mr. Ditch- 
burn, who had been engaged in the construction of wooden 
vessels fur many years, observing the rapid growth of steam 
navigation, saw at once that iron was a much better material 
for steam vessela than wood. He determined, therefore, 
to start a ship-building establishment especially devoted to 
that material. Mr. C. Mare became a partner with him 
in this concern, and it met with the utmost sucess. 
course of the next ten years some hundreds of the fi stest steam- 
ships, vessels, yachts and boats, were launched from this estab- 
lishment. Iron ship-building soon became a regular business at 
most of the north country ports, many of which offered greater 
facilities than the London river. 

The introduction of iron as material for ship-building im- 
mensely advar.ced the interests of steam navigation, as it facili- 
tated the builders in constructing vessels of enormous size with 
the finest water lines, which enabled them to reach the high 
speed now attained. It required much scientific knowledge, 
labor and ingenuity to first properly unite the wood and iron 
parts in the construction of iron ships; and alterations had to be 
made throughout the whole of the details. It is to Mr. Ditch- 
burn that the merit of tHis is chiefly due. 

In the final triumph of the Leviathan, iron has vindicated 
itself as the best material to construct the hull of ships, and the 
superior wear of those already built shews that in durability and 
lightness it is superior to wood. In fact, the material has pro- 
duced a revolution in ship-building, and the day is not far distant 
when all first-class vessels will be constructed of iron, 
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IBLO’S GARDEN, Broapwar.— The Management respect- 
fully announces an engagement for a limited season with 
, DAN RIcE’S GREAT SHOW. 
THE PERFORMING 


RHINOCEROS, 
WiLTANe GiweL Tar owe MUA 
A CA MIC 
DAN RICE, the Humorist and Horse Breaker. 
An afternoon performance every Saturday. 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of Upper Boxes (en- 
trante on Crosby street), 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 
Children to Parquette. Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 

ALTERATION OF TrxaE.—Doors open at 634; to commence at 734. 


AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
NEaR HovusToNn STREET. 
Biles Laure Keegtss occ cccectcccccccccccsccce Sole Lessee and Directress. 
A new Drama, in three acts, by Cyril Turner, entitled 
WHITE LIES. 





Doors open at 614; the performance will commence at 734 o’clock. — 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 60 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
25 eents; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 anp 563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
NOR aati tiatlisinc 0 000006 09 4n hss 000000048 6b ecoust gees qaee 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with an entirely 
new Programme. 
Stage Manager 
Treasurer 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. 
7 o’clock precisely. 


ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—Incomparable American 
Drama 
THE PIONEER PATRIOT; Or, THE MAID OF THE WAR PATH. 
Dramatized by Mr. H. Watkins, from Cobb's great story. 
Every Evening at seven o’clock, and every Wednesday and Saturday After- 
noons at haif-past two o'clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, 
Happy Family, &€ . &. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





Sylvester B'eeker. 
L. M. Winans. 
Doors open at 6; to commence at 








artists and amateurs living wn distant paris af me Unwn, 
America, and Canadas, riptim hay be than fll b 
, will 





To ComRESPONDENTS. 
or in Oentral or re 
markable accidents or incidents, with writien description, will be tha’ re 
ceived, and if transferred to our columns, a fair price, when dema be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us 

their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
manner. 

EncusH AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Oo., 12 Paternoster row, 
London. 
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OUR MAGNIFICENT ENGRAVING 
of the 


NeW HALL OF REPRESENTATIVES 
at 
WASHINGTON. 

We shall shortly publish this superb Picture, which will be the 
LARGEST ENGRAVING EVER EXECUTED IN 
AMERICA. 

Our Artists have been engaged in its production for several months 
past, its elaborate architectural details and numerous life figures 
requiring unusual care and minute finish. Its production wil! be | 
an era in the art of Wood Engraving in America, and we feel ro | 
little pride in presenting it to the Subscribers of Frank Lesviy’s | 
In.ustrateD NEWwsPaPeER. 











Domestic. 
Tar Lecompton Constitution has been sent to Congress, accom- | 
panied by a message from the President. The message recom- | 
mends the admission of Kansas as a State, with the confirmation 
of the Lecompton Constitution. This recommendation, if 
passed, will recognize Kansas as a slave State; but whether it 
will remain so or not, the President suggests, will rest with the | 
vore of the people. This recommendation has given immense | 
offence io the anti-slavery party; but as the united yote of the | 
South will be in favor of it, it will undoubtedly be accepted, | 
and Kansas will be admitted into the Union as a slave State. 

Captain Williamson has been summened before the Tarift | 
Coramittee. It is supposed that he knows all about the $87,000 | 
paid by the Middlesex Manufacturing Company to lobby a bill | 
through. Great interest is felt in the expos¢s that will or ought 
to be made by this Tariff Committee. The Mormon delegate, | 
Mr. Bernhisel, has made a proposition to the President, to pur- 
chase the . thon property in Utah—in which event, the Mor- | 
mons will decamp, and establishing themselves in some of the | 
Pacific Islands, leave the territory of the United States clear | 
from the pollution of their infamous tenets and practices. It is 
presumed that Mr. Bernhisel is acting upon his own responsi- | 
bility, and without the sanction of Bigham Young. It is, there- 
fore, very unlikely that any notice will be taken of his proposi- 
tion. Later despatches from Colonel Johnston are highly 
satisfactory. The troops are all well, and well housed, with 
plenty of food. Colonel Johnston had mustered four additional 
companies of volunteers. Enough men could be raised at a 
word on the Pacific side alone, to compel submission from the 
Mormon fanatics. 

I. Montevideo some high-handed measures have been pur- 
sued, Congress was forcibly dissolved by the President, and 
twenty of the opposition banished. The determination of the 
Government to pass a measure—a Treaty of Commerce and | 
Limits with Brazii—was the cause of this prompt but tyrannical | 
action. 

The war between the people of Buenos Ayres and the Indians | 
continued active. The Indians had been worsted in several 
engagements, and the war was to be continued until the Indians 
were driven away beycnd the frontiers. 


| discern what party he belonged to. 


| great men will fail to profit by it. 
when he was without a party, condemned its necessity, and with 
| a heart fuil of bitterness, like Mr, Seward, declared himself inde- 


| an independent admivistrative officer. 


Mexico is in the midst of another revolution. A powerful 
party has declared for Santa Anna, and Comonfort having re- 
ceded from the Tacubaya plan, has united with the Liberals and 
placed himself at the head of the army. The Chief Justice, 
Jaurez, is consequently the President of the country. The seat 
ot Government has been transferred to Olago, as the Santa 
Anna party has possession of the city of Mexico. Fighting | 
is continually going on in the streets of the city. Three hours’ 
truce each day has been agreed on, so that the fighting men and 
the people generally may eat their dinners and take their siesta 
in quiet. What bloody baby-play this is! What a comment 
upon the character of a nation! not earnest even in their fight- 
ing. What must a republic be composed of such materials? 
The iron yoke of despotic rule is the only government for a 
people so utterly devoid of stability of character and moral re- 








Thackeray the Snob. 

Some years ago, a ‘ theatrical company” gave a representation 
of “ Macbeth” in a “ one-horse town’ in the “back part of 
Indiana.” Among the audience was the editor of the village 
paper, who, although he had never before heard of the tragedy, 
nor was he acquainted with the “* ways of the players,” still he 
lad “ horse sense enough” to be thoroughly disgusted with their 
“ mouthings,” and natural genius enough, in spite of the “ ren- 
derings,” to form a high opinion of the “ gentlemen who got up 
the plot and supplied the language.” He went to his editorial 
sanctum, and gave vent to his opinions in no measured terms; 
he pitched into the players “teeth and nails,” and then, as if 
conscience-stricken at his temerity, he added, that in his remarks 
he did not wish to be understood as disparaging the author of 
the play. Although the hero of paste and scissors did not wish 
to disparage Shakespeare, we have in Thackeray a man who has 
undertaken the task of disparaging Washington, and his success 
is quite commensurate with his brilliant abilities, 

In the entire range of Thackeray’s writings he has never 
drawn a male character that was not a moral deformity; the 
most shining qualities that any possess arise only from the phos- 
phorescence of loathsome decay ; he seems to gloat over meanness, 
littleness, and everything in humanity that is disgusting and 
inferior, and never does he allow, even by accideut, a single 
healthy sentiment’ or noble act to adorn “his creations.’ This 
man, iz the madness of the hour, has undertaken to write a 
novel of American hfe, and has made the personification of all 
that is good and great in an uninspired mind, the hero of a two- 
penny novel, The “Father of his Country” is * danced out” to 
figure asa country bumpkin, making love met indifferently 
well to verdant shepherdesses! If impudence could go farther 
than this, let us hear of au example. It is argued that Thack- 
eray is not intentionally “disparaging Washington ;” but that, 
being incompetent by nature to comprehend the greatness of his 
character, seizes upon it with profane hands, absolutely touches 
the ark, because he cannot by his degraded mental organization 
comprehend that it is holy. A question arises, should any 
American periodical sully its columus with any farther develop- 
ment of this libel upon the venerated dead—or at least, shoul 
any respectable journal give it a place, and thvs indirectly en- 
dorse it as fit reading for the American public? The police may 
drive Ackerman from our midst for getting up his obscene litera- 
ture; but we think Thackeray's “ Virginians,” so far as its 
introduction of Washington is concerned, is, in all that is dis- 
gusting and outrageous, quite as offensive as the vile trash of the 
absconding publisher. 








A Disappointed Politician. 
Mn. Sewarp, in the United States Senate, recently announced 
that he was no “ party man,” and that he hoped that ten years 
hence, in reading the account of his public life,no one could 
This is simply the language 
of a disappointed man; a strong partizan as long as it would 
pay, Mr. Seward now reviews the past, and finds that he is left 
without a hope in the future, and that his struggles and hard 
labor bring him at last but apples of ashes, fair to the eye, but 
unsatisfactory and deathly in their fruition. There is an affecting 
mors] in all this; but we fear that our present race of pigmy 
The giant Daniel Webster, 


pendent of its influence. Party may be wrong in much of its 
workings, but to-retain influence a man must be cacked by 
friends as well as supported by principle, and friends are the 
result of a spontaneous enthusiasm and personal elec.ricity, that 
Mr. Seward’s cold and frigid organizati.n never possessed ; his 
triumphs have been those of intellect—triumphs which, in a 
popular government, unsupported by the power to make warm 
personal admirers, rarely achieves the highest position, and 
never leaves an ambitious man, at the close of his career, satis- 
tied with his success. 








‘*That House and Lot.”’ 


Some days ago about one million people, between early breakfast 





and meridian, were informed by the daily press of New York 
city, that General Nye, of the Metropolitan Commission, was to | 
receive from the “ subordinates of the department,” the present | 


| of a house and lot, the money for the payment thereof to be | 


raised by a tariff on the members of said “ perlice.’”’ After the 
announced fact had worked like real lobelia on the moral | 
sense of the public, causing a universal disgust, the General sud- | 
denly applies an autidote to all this richness by the announce- | 
ment “that he very rarely corrected a newspaper report,” and | 
that he did not intend to accept the said house, and that he first | 
heard ot the charitable project of his constituents through the 
papers, famous for talking of things they knew the least about. | 
We are very glad that the papers, for this once at least, were | 
misinformed, and that General Nye is not to have a gratuity | 
given him by the people dependent upon him for their official 
appointments, and consequently for their bread. At the same | 
time we must lament over the Egyptian darkness that must 
prevail in the General’s mind, causing him to be ignorant of 
a fact which, if true, would have been very comfortable to his 
pecuniary resources, but very damaging to his public character as 
We hope we sball never 
hear of that house and lot again in the connection at present 
alluded to. 


A Row in Congress. 
On Friday night, while the U. 5S. House of Representatives 
was in session, Mr. Keitt, of South Carolina, had some words 
with Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, and in the “ discussion” the | 
parties came to blows, Mr. Keitt being finally « fleored.”. It is 


useless to utter any homilies on the disgraceful character of this 
transaction ; the people have had enough of them, and no reform 
has been the consequence. We look upon the whole conduct of 
the present Congress as being characterized by an utter want of 
any regard for the nation’s interest and honor, and the conduct of 
Messrs Keitt and Grow is not a whit worse, morally, than is the 
conduct of the majority of the individuals who from day to day 
waste their time in wrangling over abstractions, and convulsing 
the country that they may acquire a temporary notoriety... The 
effect of the row between Keitt and Grow, following in regular 
succession after the « Sumner affair,” will lead foreigners to sup- 
pose that fighting and brawling have become federal institutions, 
and can no more be dispensed with than cigars and mileage. As 
a consequence of this feeling the municipal regulations of Wash- 
ington city generally are in a loose way, some people very unjustly: 
comparing the police of that city for inefficiency to that of New 
York ; but this is no doubt said in malice, unless we are to under- 
stand that the guardians of law and order in the national capital 
are no better behaved, or have no better manners, than the ma- 
jority of the members of Congress, 








A Serious Question. 
Is the law made for the purpose of aiding criminals to escape from 
responsibilities of their crimes? for that seems to be its only 
design under the present administration of our courts, ,Cancemi, 
the murderer of a police officer who was arresting him as a thief ; 
Shepherd, the man who set a house on fire and destroyed one or 
two inmates ; Rogers, who killed a man who was walking quietly 
along the street with his wife ;. and McConnell, ae of rape 
and murder, all have been tried by a jury of the country, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hung, and yet all of them are to have 
new trials, and probably all will escape purntishment. If this. does 
not make our judges of the higher courts appear to be aiders and 
abettors of the crimes of arson, murder and rape, then we cannot 
understand the practical workings of our criminal courts. 








— Some well-known citizens have commenced a praiseworthy movement, 
which is to place select libraries in the various police stations of the metro- 
politan districts. Among the books there should be placed a clear and brief 
treatise upon the duties of a police officer, laying down rules where he could 
smoke on duty with safety ; at what corner he should hold levees of his rowdy 
political friends, so as to become acquainted with the principal rascals of the 
neighborhood. The book should also clearly define his peculiar privileges, and 
if something was said about perquisites, it would be not only highly interesting 
but remarkably instructive, 

— At the Boston Theatre, last week, Jerome Ravel met with a severe acci- 
dent. A wire which suspended him some six or eight feet above the stage broke, 
and he fell breaking two of his ribs. Notwithstanding the pain he finished the 
piece, but the injury will confine him to his room for two or three weeks. 

— The defender of Lucknow, Colonel Inglis, whose name has become histo- 
rical, is the son of the late Bishop of Nova Scotia, the Right Rev. Dr. John Inglis. 

— It is rumored that the Board of Managers of the Washington Monument, 
unable to iaise sufficient funds to finish it in the style originally intened, 
bave concluded to build it up with brick and mortar, and plaster it in imitation 
of marble. 

— Mr. Kingsley’s new volume of poetry, announced last year, is now in the 
press, and will shortly be published in London. Lis title is *‘ Andromeda, and 
other Poems.’’ 

— In the Washington house of the late “‘ Father Ritchie,’”’ inkstands« were 
distributed wherever one could be placed, and even occupied a place in his 
garden. This was done for the purpvse of noting a thought, and by this means 
the veteran editor preserved what other men would have lost. 

— A monument to Silvio Pellico is about fo be erected at Palazzo, in his 
native place. The municipality of the town has agreed to defray the expense. 

— General William Walker, Colonel Frank Anderson and others have been 
indicted in New Orleans for violation of the neutrality laws. They are held to 
appear on the fourth Monday in April, for trial. 

— The health of Senator Sumner has so much improved, that he will be in 
Washington in time to vote on the Army bill. 

— George D. Prentice is about to deliver lectures in Virginia, on the “ Ten- 
dencies of American Politics.’’ 

— Elder Knapp, the noted Evangelist, has again turned up. He has been 
preaching for a short time past in St. Louis. 

— The Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, which has been 
in the course of construction for several years, will be the largest and finest in 
the world. It is to be two miles in length. The total amount of masonry will 
be 3,000,000 cubic feet. Fourteen of the piers are complete, and eight more 
will probably be finished next season, leaving only two to erect-in 1859. Total 
weight of iron in tubes will be 10,400 tons. The bridge, when complete, is 
estimated to cost the comfortable sum of $5,000,000. 

— E. C. Delavan, of Albany, has presented to Union College his Wheatly 
Cabinet of minerals and shells, valued at upwards of $10,000, 

— Miss Kavanagh is again about to appear before the public, with a new 
three-volume novel, entitled ‘ Adéle.’’ 

— Gideon Bentley, of Oswego county, an old Revolutionary hero, died sud- 
cently, at the age of 107 years. He voted at every Presidential election, frem 
Washington to Buchanan—had 13 children, also grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, numbering 225, all of whom are now living ! 

— The Legislature of Virginia has appropriated $5,000 for the purchase 
Mr. Barbee’s statue of ‘‘ Young America.’’ 

— Mr. W. H. Russell, the famous Crimean correspondent of the London 
Times, has engaged with Messrs. Routledge to write for them a novel of modern 
life. 

— The Paris Courts value a young Jady’s teeth at 8,000 franes. An English 
governess was recently knocked down by a carriage, and lost, by the accident, 
all her teeth. She brought an action, and was awarded the above amount. 

— The Legislature of Massachusetts hgs been in session four weeks, and has 
passed two bills, one of which is to inctease the pay of the members. The 
New York Legislature has been in session since the Sth of January, and has 
not passed a single bill. 

— Queen Victoria, who has of late devoted much time and displayed great 
talent in the art of photography, has lately sent the Empreds Eugenie, as a 
New Year’s present, an album fall of photographs taken by herself, including 
portraits of the royal children, in various costumes, and of Prince Albert, 
with views of Windsor, Ba)moral and Osborne. 

— There are four ladies in the Utah military expedition against the Mor- 
mons. They are Mrs. Governor Cummings, Mrs. Colonel Canby, Mrs. Tyler, 
and Mrs. Burns. Mrs. Cummings froze one of her feet while crossing the 
mountains. 








GOSSIP FOR THE LADIES. 
WasuInoton, Jan. 28, 1858, 

Sometimes, when passing through the crowds that throng the na- 
tional metropolis, we sre tempted to pause and think what would be 
the astonishment of Martha Washington, good old Mrs. Madison, 
or any other of the belles of olden time, could they rise awhile from 
their graves and behold the fashions and frivolities of the present 
day! To be sure they might reeognise the hoops, and the high- 
heeled shoes as old familiar friends, but then how they would stare 
at the recherché *‘ red flannel” petticoats, trailing moiré antique, 
and sea-shell bonnets of the *‘ fashionables”’ of 1858. 

Why, it really seems as if the ladies were racking their fair brains 
to imagine something still newer and more unique than ever. ‘Lhe 
other day, at a brilliant morning reception, we beheld a lovely maiden, 
one of the acknowledged belles of Washington, decked in—fish- 
scales! Our readers must not at once jump to the conclusion that 
she was at all mermaid-like, for the scales were worn in the shape of 
a brilliant scarlet breastpin, ear-rings and necklace. The lady was 
Miss‘ S.* © © # © © ©, a capt one of the Cabinet minis- 
ters, and very levely she looked, hazel eyes, peach-bleom com- 
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lexion and rich chestnut hair contrasting most favorably with the 
ively tint of her fishy jewellery. What will the ladies wear next? 
"Phese receptions du matin are rather monotonous, meaningless 
affairs, consisting chiefly of ceremony, forias and compliment, but 
now and then a charming little bit of originality will peep out that 
redeems the whole. And then you have an ~ een! of beholding 
the cynosures of the Washington beau monde in the elegant sanctu- 
aries of their own houses, and one can easily conjecture, from the 
trifles scattered about the spacious rooms, the characters and general 
tastes of their fair occupants. For instance, in the superb drawing- 
rooms of the Premier, the other day, our eyes, wearied to satiety 
with statues, pictures and gorgeous ornaments 1n ormolu and gold, 
fell on a little wooden box of bulbous plants, half hidden by the 
silken folds of the window curtains—blue hyacinths, creamy jon- 

uils and yellow crocuses, drinking the morning sunbeams into their 
tiny beings. We confess to gazing on the graceful and elegant Miss 
Cc . * * with far deeper interest after we had discovered that she 
loved to watch and tend these growing plants. “ir 

And in passing through the splendid apartments of another on 
tary of the Cabinet we came unawares upon an article which we had 
supposed long since banished from polite circles. It wasa huge, old- 
fashioned work-basket—no modern compromise with wicker bells 
or silken pockets scarce big enough to hold a bit of embroidery or a 
gold thimble, but a genuine relic of the days departed. Its contents 
were a white yarn stocking, half completed, with its needles stuck 
into the ball, a pair of wristbands newly stitched, and an unfinished 
bit of hemming with all the complement of scissors, wax, balls, &c., 
while the spectacles lay perched on the apex of tbis household pyra- 
mid, as if just laid aside, and a letter, slipped carelessly in at the 
side and directed to the charming lady of Mr. Secretary ——, indi- 
cated the owner of the ménage. - s 

Verily, the old-fashioned work-basket, nestling away in the re- 
tired corner, did our heart good. It proved that the cheerful flame 
of domestic industry has not yet died entirely out cn the altar of 
gaiety, even in the high places of the land! 2 

To return from the world of fancies to the world of fashion, our 
pen naturally reverts to Lord Napier’s superb ball of Monday night. 
Every one looked forward to it as the ball of the season—the stately 
mansion had been undergoing a process of enlargement, and Lady 
Napier had been at Old Point Comfort for a week, “‘ recruiting,” in 
order that she might be in the very best of health and spirits for 
this grand occasion. . 

N.B. We don’t think our Yankee ladies ever feel the necessity of 
going through such a course of preparations for any festivity—on 
the contrary, they rush into the ball-room with as much zest as a bee 
dives into the dewy cup of a bluebell! 

The vast apartments opening into one another were one blaze of 
radiance «n the eventful evening, and a magnificent full-length por- 
trait of Queen Victoria adorned one of the chief reception-rooms. 
So great was the crowd that it was almost impossible to see aught 
but nestling plumes, sparkling jewels and moving heads. Lady 
Napier, in fuil ball costume, received her guests with that perfect 
grace »nd cordiality for which she is justly celebrated. ; 

Mrs. Douglas was there, her empress-like figure set off with a 
magnificent Parisian attire, while the beautiful Mrs. S****#] with her 
soft, languishing eyes, and silken black curls, looked the very em- 
bodiment of Oriental lovelivess. 

But the most magnificent dress of the evening was that worn by 
Mrs. Senator G * * *, of California. The diamonds which blazed upon 
her throat, arms and bosom were estimated at many thousands of 
dollars, while over her skirt were laid three flounces of the finest and 
most exquisitely-wrought point lace, each flounce of which cost one 
thousand doilars ! é 

The waxen japonicas and white rosebuds that decked fair 
tresses for this aristocratic ball had scarcely begun to droop, ere 
the tumult of preparation commenced again for the levee of ‘Tuesday 
night. At eighto’clock the White House was surrounded by a crush 
of carriages, pouring forth a stream of brilliantly-dressed ladies and 
“ alarmingly-got-up”’ gentlemen. The President appeared to be in 
unusual spirits, and Miss Lane looked charmingly, surrounded by a 
group of gentlemen, with whom she exchanged sparkling repartees 
and lively conversation in the intervals of constant presentations. 

So dense was the crowd in the East Room that crinolines suffered 
severely, dresses were torn, delicate lace fichus were rent into 
literal ribbons, and bewildered gentlemen struggled vainly.to free 
themselves amid whirlpools of gauze, flounces and terletans. An 
exquisite bouquet, carried by the a -y Miss M*****, caught in 
the multifarious “‘ orders’’ that decoratéd Mr. , a distinguished 
foreigner, and a splendid white rose was broken off, and fell to the 
ground. Mr. —— stooped mone | to reclaim the blossom, and 
placed it gallantly in the breast of his coat, so as to obscure the 
jewelled ornament that had done the mischief. 

“It is the proudest decoration that ever adorned a mortal breast,” 
he said, in Prench, with a chivalric bow. * Miss M****#, accustomed 
as she was to homage and adulation, could not but blush and smile, 
in charming confusion, at this delicate compliment, more implied 
than spoken. 

The dispiay of dress was no less brilliant and varied than usual, 
Mrs. H in peach-bloom silk, with crimson camellias in her hair; 
Miss V*** in pure white muslin, and sprays of blue violets drooping 
around her classic head; Miss D in [adia muslin, elaborately 
embroidered in gold, with golden fruit in her jet-black hair; and 
Mrs. B—— in royal purple velvet, with amethyst necklace clasping 
her snowy throat, were among the starsofthe evening. Miss L¥#*#* 
in white watered silk and diamonds; and the beautiful young Mrs. 
C#¥##*##* in jilac moiré antique, threaded with silver veins, were 
also the centres towards whom many an eyeglass was levelled 
admiringly. 

On Wednesday evening the saloons of Secretary T#******n were 
thrown open for a brilliant entertainment. Mrs. Yeesesen herself 
was attired in rose-colored silk, covered with flounces of white lace, and 
wore a coiffure of geranium leaves. Her beautiful niece, Miss W***y, 
renowned as one of the chief belles of the metropolis, was dressed in 
pure white, relieved by blue flowers and ribbons. Mrs. G*** wore a 
magnificent robe of heavy white silk, embroidered with blue leaves, 
with white plumes in her luxuriant hair, and.diamonds in great 
profusion. Her daughter, Miss G***, wore a gold-colored silk, with 
a wreath of roseleaves passing acrogs her queenly head, and coral 
pendants in her rich brown tresses. Miss J*##*, of lowa, who, by 
the way, is one of the ‘‘ rising stars” in the Washington firmament, 
was robed in white lace, with scarlet velvet bands confining her coal 
black hair behind, and sprays of scarlet blossoms drooping on her 
beautifully rounded nodlioe. Miss Lane, the Presideni’s fair niece, 
was there in black lace, relieved by pearl ornaments. She looked 
very animated and vivacious, with a fine rose color in her cheeks and 
a brilliant light in her hazel eye. 

A brilliant reception at the mansion of Senator Douglas closed the 
evening. It is no uncommon thing for a Washington lady of ton to 
attend a dinner party at eight, go thence to a reception, and after 
half an hour’s stay, drive to another ball or soirée, to pass through 
the same round of ceremony and dissipation. ‘Three or four parties 
are not unfrequently attended in one evening; and if this utter dis- 
regard to all the laws and rules of nature is followed by pale cheeks 
and dim eyes, rouge and pearl-white are resorted to for the supply 
of all deficiencies, and an artificial bloom takes the place of the 
natural pallor. The amount of * painting” that is done by the fair 
ones of the national capitol can hardly be imaginell by the dwellers 
of other cities. 
a As the ladies are al] interested in whatever tends to promote the 

spread of skirts,”” we must not omit to mention that Douglas & 
Sherwood's new ‘extension hoops” are making great progress 
here. One of them has been presented to Miss Lane, and Mr. H. 
L. Stuart, of New York, has sent one to Mrs. Douglas, who is the 
leader of fon, and whose splendia figure is generally set off by im- 
mense crinolines. These skirts are capable of being expanded or 
contracted at will, and have become great favorites among the 
Washington ladies. 











; New York, February 8, 1858. 

The celebrated Lola Montez has been delivering her lecture on 
os Be autiful Women” in New York. She is small and slender, with 
bright black curls, large, violet gray eyes, and a lovely mouth, and 
even those who went to criticise were struck by her grace and 
beauty. Her dress was white silk, with a costly fall of lace around 
the neck. 

She enumerated many foreign ladies among the “ beautiful wo- 
men”’—among others, the golden-haired Duchess of Sutherland, the 
royal family of Russia, and the Empress Eugenie, the latter of 
whom she considers the loveliest of living women. This is all 






much as she was the one to introduce crinolines, and therefore we 
argue that too much can’t be said in her praise. But then we're 
inclined to feel rather indignant that American ladies are left en- 
tirely out of the matter! e would like to know if Lola never saw 
a New York belle? 

And then, to think of the heartless way in which she exposes 
all the “ tricks of the trade,” by which the ladies make themselves 
radiant. Isn’t it horrible to have her disclose all the little feminine 
arrangements to a crowd of gaping gentlemen? There’s one com- 
fort—we American damsels don’t do ourselves up in ‘* sandwiches,” 
nor bathe in milk—we trust rather to sunshine and frcsh air for 
our good looks! But still, on the whole, we think that Lola’s 
mouth ought to be stopped ! 

‘the calico ball of ‘Lhursday night was a brilliant success. If 
ladies knew how much prettier they looked in calico, we are sure 
they would prefer that fabric to silks or satins. A beautiful woman 
never appears to better advantage than in a well-fitting calico 
wrapper. 

On Wednesday cvening the second “hop” took place at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. About a thousand guests were present, and 
nothing was lacking that could add to the felicity of the evening. 


FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


The Lady who bad a Mania for Marrying Everybody. 


THE ‘‘story’”’ of the week relates to that champion of right, that 
female crusader against wrong, Madame de V. , who, as memoer of the 
society for encouraging marrisge amongst the poor, has had a most signal 
triumph as reward for her exertions of the whole previous year. Such an 
event, perhaps, was never recorded in the annals of the human race, as the 
marriage, at the same church, on the same day, of grandfather, father and 
son! Well, such a phenomenon bas Madame de V. accomplished, treating 
herself to a New Year’s gift of an entirely novel and unique description. 

This lady, whose prowess in the cause of yirtue has been quizzed by every 
satirical writer of the day, but who maintains her ground in spite of satire, 
exhibiting thereby the strongest proof of a powerful mind, was for a long time 
in the habit of employing a certain Jean-Vierre, an honest commissionaire, 
who one day came not at her summons in consequence of having to make his 
declaration at the Maria of the birth of a son and heir, which bad taken place 
during the night. Madame de V—— was charmed at the delight exhibited by 
Jean-Pierre, at having an heir to his crochet, his basket and saw, but was 
nevertheless troubled in her giind. ‘ And how long have you been m»rried, 
Jean-Pierre?’ said she, doubtingly. ‘Bah, madame, do poor people like 
Loulon and I ever think of marrying? Too dear, madame. Even in the ban- 
liewe, can’t do it undertwelve or fifteen francs! Besides, where’s the good ?— 
father and mother were never married, and they’ve seen both luck and trouble 
enough, the same as if they bad been |’’ 

Good gracious, here was disorder in the ranks. Madame de V~— could 
scarcely listen to the end; she told Jean-Pierre he must be married on the in- 
stant, or forfeit the appeintiment of a franc a day he held in her household. 
She would provide all expenses, satisfy all demands. Jean-Pierre willingly 
agreed. She rushed to the garret where dweli the father and mother, and, to 
her utter consternation, was met by the same reply, ‘‘ Dame! where’s the 
use? poor old father and mother never were married, and they’ve both lived 
on till past eighty.”’ 

Madame de V—— hereupon flew to the offending old couple, and by dint of 
coaxing and promises—warm flannel and hot drinks—induced them to join 
their posterity at church, where the three couples were married at one time, 
and whcre Madame de V—— received tor her own benefit an allocution from 
the c.ré, with thanks and blessing for her energy m the good cause. In spite 
of the sneering ot maurais plaisans, we think she might well deserve it. The 
Empress, since the adventure, bas sent a New Year’s contribution of five hun- 
dred francs to the society. 

The False Heir, or the Baby Changed. 

One of the noblest families of Verona bas just Jearnt that it has been the 
victim of an audacious fraud. ‘lhe young heir to the property hav'ng many 
years ago been put out to nurse, it happened, one day, that he fell and broke 
hisarm. ‘ihe uurse, afraid of :evealing the truth, presented her own child 
instead of the little sufferer. The fraud succeeded, and the idea then struck 
her that she bad better ullew it to continue. ‘Ihe young peasant, accordingly, 
received the education of a noble, and the nobleman wae brought up to follow 
the plough. It was but a few days ago that the nurre, on her death-bed, con- 
fessed her crime. The peasant, her son, is now merried to a noble lady, and 
it is not known how the interests engaged in the matter may be fairly con- 
ciated. 














Mosaic Items. 

The news of the approaching remoyal of Prince Napoleon from the Palais 
Royal to the new louse of Diomed, in the Avenue Montaigne, wheter true or 
false, has given rise to much gossip in Faris. Some people say that this re- 
moval is only temporary, and that, after the grand Jéle about to be given at 
the palais, the lrince will return : the use of his apartment having been con- 
sidered desirable for the organization of the arrangements on that occasion. It 
is said that the Emperor bas taken the greatest interest in the féle ; and when 
invited to inspect the arrangements—ail upon the grandest scale—iuquired how 
much such an entertainment would cust. ‘‘ One hundred and filty thousand 
francs,’ was the rejly. ‘then add fifty thousand more as my contribution,” 
returned the Emperor, ‘‘ and you will have something better still.’’ 

Robert Fieury, the painter, has completed his laborious task of restoring the 
figures in Paul Delaroche’s chef-d’a@uire—the Hemicyle o: the Ecole des beaux 
Arts, damaged by fire some time ago. The noble conduct of Kober. Fleury is he 
udmuation of the whele world, He refuses to accept the reward offered by 
Government for this restoration, declaring that the honor of such a task is 
sufficient compensation ‘or the time and anxiety devoted to the work. 

A poet has been discovered in the most wonderful place of all for poetry to go 
and hide itrel!—in the drains of Paris! One of the workmen engaged to repair 
this unsavory quarter of the city lately déspatched a copy of verses to a cele- 
brated poet. The subject, ‘‘ Ma pelie & ma plume,’’ treated with the deepest 
pathos, inspired so great an interest in the bosom of the poet, that he immedi- 
ately set about making inquiries for tie author, and found him as described 
above. It seems that the poet had several pieces already complete, which are 
shortly to be printed by subscription. 

The mania tor religivus seclusion, so far from being on the decrease in France, 
has augmented to su great a degree during the last two years, that not less 
than sixty-four young ladies are now fulfilling the last period of their probation 
at the novitiate of the ladies of the Sacié Caur, at Conflans. These novices 
belong mostly to rich’ and wealthy, as well as aristocratic families of France 
and Great Britain. But few Germans have joined the ordér, and only one 
Spanish girl—a connection of the Medina Coelli, and one of the richest heiresses 
of Spain. The property of the tiovices, at the moment of taking the black veil, 
becomes that of the community—-thus the present year will behold an immense 
increase in the funds of the sistétjiood, by the acquisition of the worldly wealth 
of the sixty-four novices. 

A report in the coulisses of the Porte Saint Martin declares that one of the 
favorite actresses of that theatre is about to be married to a young English 
nobleman of largé fortune, and of high name in the literature as well as in the 
aristocracy of Great Britaio. 

The recognition by Prince Napoleon of one of the children of the late Malle. 
Racbel bas caused an immense sensation. ‘The law of France enables the ille- 
gitimate child, when recognized by the father, to claim one-tour'h of that 
tather’s fortune should there be no legitimate children, ur to share in just and 
due proportion with the latter at bis taiher’s death. 

The -ervant of his Royal Highness the Count of Acquila, who was condemne:l 
to death for having placed poison in some bottles of wine intended to be drunk 
by his master, was concerned in some love affairs of bis royal master, and it is 
strongly suspected thet tive trial was nota fair one. At alt events, the wife of 
his Royal Highness, who is said to kbow al) about the strange mystery, begged 
the king to spare the man’s life, and he is banished from the ki: gdom tor ever 








MUSIC. 


THEODORE E1sretp’s CLAssicaAL QuanrtettTe Sores. — The 
second soirée of the present season came off last Tuesday evening. The pro 
gramme was a pleasant one. Amung the pieces was Haydn’s quartette in C 
No. 3, which was always one of our particular favorites from its undying fresh 
ness-and melodial beauty. The Rubenstein quartette and Goldbeck’s trio 
completed the instrumental, while the vocal pieces sung by Mis. Brinkerhoff 
were a song by Wallace, ‘‘ Faithfulness’ by Brahms, and “‘ Tue Nightingale’”’ by 
M. Zeiller. It was altogether a most pleasant concert, and one fully up to the 
high standard of excellence established by Mr. Ei-fe d. 

Mason & THomas’s Matiner.—ihe first matinée of the season was given at 
the Spingler Institute on Saturday, the 6th inst. Messrs. Mason & Thomas 
were assisted by Messrs. Mosenti.al, Matzka and Bruena, all excellent artists 
on their respective instruments. The programme consisted of Beethoven’s 
quartette in D major, opus 18; a trio ior piano, violin and violincello by Volk- 
man; the quartette by *chumannin A minor; and three piano pieces, one 
study by Chopin, one by Heuselt, and a transcription by Liszt, performed by 
William Mason. Such a selection could not fail to be highly acceptable to the 
intelligent audience assembled to.jisten. The second matinée will take place 
next taturday at the same place. 

Max Maretzek was to leave Havana on the 10th of February He would play 
a short engsgement iv Charleston, and then come to New York, or first per- 
haps to Philadelphia. It is said that Ronconi has broken his engagement with 
Maretzek, forfeiting to hin two thousand collars. He remains in Havana a 
short time, and is bound by contract pot to sing in the United Sta es this 
year, unless with the Maretzek company. Senorita Ramos attempted to es- 
cape from Havana, but she was stopped, and she has broken her engagement 
and paid forfeit. All accounts agree in stating that Maretzek’s campaign, just 
concluded in Havana, has been the most brilliant and the most profitable that 
that has ever been known in that city. 

The inimitable and glorious Thalberg, and Vieuxtemps the unapproachable, 
were at Charleston at the last accounts. They had given five concerts with 
remarkable success, and excited the warmest enthusiasm. They are twoof the 








right—we regard the pretty Eugenie as a national benefactor, inas- ! 


greatest artists that the world pessesses at present, and we deem it a privilege 










































































































to listen to their high art revelations. We listen to them again, whcn 
the warm weather drives them back from the " 

Of Maurice Strakosch and Mdile. Frezzolini ve lost all track since we 3 
heard o1 them in Havana; but we shall hear of them by and by in some far-off res: 
places, which their talents will have turned into smail gold mines for their » q 
especial use. . 








CRAMA. Fe 
Lavra Keenr’s THEATRE — The new three act*“gama called 
‘“ White Lies,’’ adapted from Charles Readeé’s movel of th€eame name, has 
proved a great success at this establishment—a success whi due not more 


to the interest of the plot than to the admirable acting of concerned 
We give the principal features of the plot : In the first act the family 
of Madame Beaurepaire in sad distress, in hourly anticipa‘ losing their 
estate, and being turned upon the cold charity of the world. this mis- 


fortune they are saved by Commandant Raynal,’ who, at the solicitation « ¢ 4 
Edward Riviere, the lover of the younger sister, Laura, pe hases the ;ro- 4 
perty, and requests the ladies to reside in it and to consider’ft as their own. 
The old baroness, with laudable pride, rejects the offer, butgratefully. The 
matter at last is compromised by the commandant offering his hand to the 
elder sister, Josephine, thus giving them a right to reside on. estate. Poor 
Josephine, who is in love with the absent Camille Dujardig, after a terrible 
struggle, consents. The marriage ceremony is performed bel a notary, but fa *. 
the religious service is ily disp d-with, as the cofamandant. receives 
ar: order to join the army in Egypt, and their hands are noooner joined than x 
he mounts his horse, and bids a sad farewell to his yeung/wife of a minvte. 
The second act introduces us to Camille Dujardin, who is on his way to seek 
Josephine. For two or three years he hai suffered all the horrors of Brutal 
imprisonment and unhealed and unattended wounds. But the hope of once 
more seeing Josephine sus'ained him, for he had promised her to’ returfi alive, ° 
and the thought sustained him trough every trial. Theé%two sisters, while 
walking in the grounds of the cha‘eau, become aware he approach of a 
stranger, and recognise Lujardin. Josephine conceals elf, while Laura 
receiving Dujardin with exireme coldness, accuses h m 9 inconstancy and 
desertion to the enemy. He indigrantly repels the char, d tells his stcry 
of suffering and devotion, and shows the colonel’s epaulet®@ which had ben 
bestowed upon him in Paris, but which he would not w until Josephine 
could put them on his shoulders, Laura, convinced of £/? injustice, craves  - 
pardon, but tells him that he must depart—that Josephin-ggan be nothing to ‘ 
him now! He cannot understané—he believes her to ead—and rushes : 
towards the chateau, when he encounters Josephine, w verpowered with 
emotion, was endeavoring to escape. ‘hey are entranc h the joy of the 
meeting, but the spell is broken when a servant addresses fé@ephine as Madame 
Raynal. The f arful fact of her marriage astounds him, and in the midst of 
his terrible emotion the old wounds burst out afresh and he falls insensible. 
He is carried to the chateau, carefully tended, and recovers. As he regiii. 
his health his hopeless misery weighs more heavily upon him, and he deter 5 
mines to commit suicide. But a sight of Josephine char the current of bi« 
thought-, and he decides to kill her first. A most terri.» and thrilling scene 0 
oceurs, which in force and intensity we have rarely » equalled, but Im. / 
trivmphs overrevenge. He'forgives her, and prepares leave her, when news 
is brought that Raynal, her husband, has perished in le, and Josephive ’ 
free. In the third act thie lovers are secretly married; but the fact is ke;t 
from the baroness, who cannot comprehend how it is that while Raynal lived 
all was sorrow in the house, and that since his death there was no mourpi: 
but only suppressed joy. She knows that she is surrounded by deceit, but 
strives in vain to fatu«m the mystery or detect the lies. While the lovers aie © : 
still doubting if they should achnowledge their secret marriage, a letter arrive« 
from Raynal bim« If, announcing his recovery from a wound and his immediaie 
return. Josephine is paralyzed with the horrors of her position, and commands 
Dujerdin to fly aud save her honor. He leaves the house, but writes to her, 
and the letter ialls into the bands of Raynal, who is on his way to the chateau. 
It is inteoded for one of the sisters, he knows, but which ? He encounters 
them, Josephine is overwhelmed with shame and sorrow and falls at his feet. 
He is now convinced that the letter is for bis wife, and thigt she has been false 
to him, but Laura, to save Ler si-ter, claims the letter her own. Riviere, 
who has been jealous of her intimacy with Dujardim, points him out as the . 
probable villain, and Raynal demands that he shall marry Laura or give him ; 
satisfaction. He refuses to wed her, ani the two old comrades part to meet 
the nex: day in mortal combat. Raynal states the result of the interview to 
Josephine and the family, and poor Josephine determines to throw aside the 
mask of deceit and con ess all. Raynal, though astonished, is not greatly 
grieved, for his affections have hardly beeome deeply interested, so with a 
seldierly magnanimity he promises that his incomplete marriage shall be 
annulled, and Josephine and Dujardin be happy in their mutual and long- 
tried affection. 
‘The plot, so intensely interesting in itself, is sustained with marked skill and 
great care; the language is eloquent, and the under plot is admirably managed 
to afford a relief ju tat the moment itis required. The dramatist has certainly 
achieved a triumph. To the actors the next honors are due. Frequen'ly us 
she has given us occasion to admire her superb talents, Miss Laura Keene gave 
us cause on this occasion for still warmer appreciation. Her power rose to 
grandeur, and her _- and inteesity bave never been exceeded. He: 
performance of Josephine is, we think, her chef d’@uvre, and we add our meet 
of earnest praise to that which has aready poured in upon her. Miss ©. 4 
Thompson, in the character of Laura, exhibited talent of a far higher order 4 
than we imagined she possessed. She was impressive. earnest and impulsive, 
and her acting, even beside Laura Keene, shone out brilliantly. Miss Wella 
also deserves particular mention for her dignified and finished personation «f 
the aged baroness. The charac er of Camille Dujardin is an arduous on, 
drawing largely upon the physical powers and requiring a perfect control of th.- 
passions and their outward expression, and a perfect abandon to the impeta 
osity of ths situations. Mr. Jordan wag equal to all the exigencies of the 
character, and proved himself more thoroughly an artist than in any réle he 
has yetassumed. Mr. Wheatleigh, Mr. Stoddard, Mr. Jefferson, and the pretty 
Miss Manners, were respectiveiy excellent in their depariments. 
Nieto’s Garpen.—The great show with Dan Rice the riders, the vaulters. 
the equestrians, the wild beasts, the horses and the ponies, will continue to 
delig.t the public for a few night, longer with their wonderful sagacity, accom- 
plishments, and remarkable feats of agility and courage. It is a rare enter 
tainment, celighting both youngand old. The Saturday ufternoon pe:tormance 
is svecially noticeable, for any one who chooses can not only see but will be 
permitted to ride the elephant, Think of that, boys and girls | 
Batnum’s AMeRICAN Muskum—The last successful dramatic production at 
this establishment continues to attract crowded audiences. The “ Pioneer 
Patriot, or the Maid of the War Path,”’ is a startling and effective dram» 
abounding in s'riking situations, and replete with sentiment and patriotism, 
particular'y suitable for American youth to listen to. Its great success proves 
that the old spirit of our tathers is not extinct. The Grand Aquarium 
which cost over ten thousand dollars, and contains over one thousand distinct 
living fish and plants, in water which is never changed, with thousands of ho 
other curiosities, is still on exhibition. . ‘ , 
Woop's Buitpincs.—George Christy and Gégrge Holland have made a moe 4 
than usually great hit in ‘‘ ihe Toodles, with the Caudle Lectures.” It ia ' 
really impossible to describe this extraordinary extravagacza, but it is beyond 
a doubt the most ecreamingly laughable exhibition ever presented even at this 
special temple of sable Mumus. We commend it to the consideration of our 
readers, but we do not hold ourselves lieble for any buttons that may be lo, t 
jn the pleasaat exercise of laughter. aw Z 
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FOREIGN MUSICAL AND “AAMATIC ITEMS. 


Tue new opera of Rossini turns out to be a revenant, the resuscita- 

tion of “ Don Bruschino’’—a trifle once profaced at Vienna. However, it was 

made Spruce with a néw libretto, and the musical world rushed to bear it. ae 
The subject is a little love match between Signer Flavio and Signora Corilla, ;. 
who is threatened with an untimely end by ber barbarous uncle, who wants to 
force her to a marriage with the son of bis friend, the Podesta Bruschino, 
This scheme is defeated by the address of Flavio, who gains admittance to the 
residence of his mistress by stratagem; and ¢he necessary amount of singing ; 
being disposed of, all obstacles dixappear,gand the Jovers are united. The iy 





















music, from beginning to end, is dashing, sprightly and gay; but we confess to y 
being unable to discover Rossini in this plegsing trifle. There is one attractive : 
duet and one trio likely to claim atrentionSand these are all. es 
The first of the ro: al marriage theatricalS@pre-entations will be “‘ Macbeth,” x 
with Mr. Phelps and Miss Helen Faueit, yjastrated by Locke’s music, under Er. 
the direction of Mr Benedict; follow Mr. Oxenford’s farce of “ Twice - 
Killed,” in which Mr. and Mrs. Keeley wi rform. Balfe’s new opera, “‘ The fs 
Rose of Castille,’’ with Mis®Pyne and M . Harrison and Weiss, and a come- a 
dietta, will torm the second evening's enty iginment. An Italian opera and » 
ballet, by Mr. Lumley’s artistes, the third) An English comedy by Mr. Buck. 
stone's company, and an afterpiece by the .lelphi cocps being the 
one. The arrangements of the house are 1 @ magnificent scaie. Near ; 
half of the grand tier will be thrown inte al box, und the house decora: 7 
with a taste and splendor worthy of the in : 


The date on which it is hoped to open the Royal Italian_Opera is the IstJef 
May, and from the extraordinary progress whieh the building is mak " 





is little doubt it will be accomplished. The massive brickwork is al ly two- ° 

thirds of the final height. Of course, the 1st of May will not see all the % a 

rangements complete, such as offices, a-tistes’ dressing-rooma, &e., but ; 2 = — 

wiil have to rough it for a short time, till the enterprising manage make. 7 

all «mooth. , . 7 ? . "o -* > hs. . } 
Flo'ow bas written an opera called “ Pianella ” ot ae J 
Her Majesty’s brivgs out & new opera by Sig. Campana. iy = al 
Mdile. Rachel, some time previous to her death, divided her fortune equally - 

between her children and her parents. , 

Signor Costa has submitted an Ude of his own composition to the Prince 

Consort, for the approval of his Royal Highness, and it will be 





at Buckingham Palace, on the evening of the royal marriage, undér 
tion of Signor Costa, by the private band of her & ty. fhe vocal 
be intrusted to Mdile. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims so that the 


that the foreign distinguished visitors will not have an of 
English native vocal talent of the first class is, hoopin Gn 
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A MORNING CALLION A GREAT PERSONAGE. 
Tx birthplace of the Leviathan presents a chaotic picture ; lying 
about in the clay, like plums in a pudding, are large screws, 
crowbars, broken hammers, bits of iron, cog-wheels, sheets of 
metal, scaffold-poles and blocks of timber, big spike-nails, felled 
trees, iron girders, pieces of cable, chains, pulleys and huge 
boilers—the latter convenient for people to creep into in time of 
rain. 

The individuals generally met with show a great deal of 
character, which is brought out by surrounding circumstances. 
There is to be seen the practical man, bloated with all the tradi- 
tions of the fast, but a hopeless blank as to the future—who 
would rather cling to the inventions and appliances that we have, 
rather than to fly to others he knows not of. Such men as these 
were very plentiful at the dockyard of the Leviathan on the 
morning of the 2d of November, standing in the centre of a little 
group, delivering such oracular phrases as, “ Wood, sir, never did 
it before, and it will never do it again!” confidently setting 
their opinions, the result of five minutes’ hasty, superficial and 


rushing down of such a mass into the water would, in all 
bability, swamp every boat upon the river in its immediate 
neighborhood, and wash away the people on the opposite shore. 
Everything about the yard and the vessel was large, and rough, 
and strong; and many who contemplated these things became, 
in imagination, large, rough and strong likewise. If the feeblest 
visitor had been suddenly asked to lift half-a-ton weight, or hold 
a chain against a tugging power of six horses, he would have 
turned up his cuffs and tried. 

The mass that had to be launched, or pushed into the water, 
weighed twelve thousand tons. It is as high as an ordinary 
church, and exactly the length of the Art Treasures’ Building at 
Manchester ; or, to convey the dimensions more approximately 
to the mind of a New Yorker, we may tell him that the length, 
breadth and height of the Leviathan corresponds very nearly to the 
length, breadth a d height of several blocks of buildings in Fifth 
avenue, or one-eighth of a mile. This measures the mere shell of the 
vessel; for when it is finished, and has its crew and cargo on 
board for voyaging, it will be more than double its present weight. 





untrained examination against the plansof men who hrve thought 
and dreamed of nothing 
else than the great work 
before them, day and 
night, for many weary 
years. 

Then, there were fussy 
men — age share- 
holders in the Company 
to the extent of one 
small share—who were 
taking out the value of 
their individual sub- 
scription in a minute 
examination of every 
part of the complex and 
powerful machinery, and 
who were begging the 
visitors to keep back, 
as an sttendant clown 
clears the ring for a 
tumbler. 

Thea, there were im- 
portant men of stately 
forms, clad in double- 
breasted coats and 
waistcoats, who awed 
you with authoritative 
glances like incarnate 
beadles. They must 
have been directors, or 
sworn friends of direc- 
tors, for Board-room was 
written in every line of 
their important coun- 
tenances. 

Of more real impor- 
tance in connection with 
the event of the day, 
were those two muddy, 
anxious ordinary work- 
ing men, looking like a 
decent master carpenter 
and his attendant fore- 
man, whose minds and 
bodies were too much 
occupied to afford time 
or inclination for any 
pose plastique of official 
dignity. They were Mr. 
Brunel, the engineer, 
and Mr. Harrison, the 
captain of the Leviathan 
—the former almost bent 
double with fatigue, and 
the latter with every 
particle of the salt-sea 
captain drawn out of 
him during his long 
residence in Mr. Scott 
Russell’s ship-building 
yard. 

‘then, there were 
fidgeting men, who tried 
to catch the eye of per- 
sons in high authority, 
upon the strength of 
having met them once 
or twice somewhere at 
dinner. You could hear 
such men saying to 
friends, “I know Brown 
very intimately; very 
nice fellow, Brown ; if I 
could only get hold of 
Brown for half a second, 
he would put that matter 
right in an instant.” 
*¢ That matter’ generally 
referred to a rebuff they 
hal met with from a 
muddy policeman, who 
prevented them rushing 
into 2 position of immi- 
nent peril. 

Then there were pretty 
little groups of elegantly 
dressed ladies, carefully ' 
escorted by an attentive 
cavalier through the wet, slippery clay, over splintered timbers, 
and across chains and cables, to some position supposed to be 
more than ordinarily interesting, for the purpose of exclaiming, 
“La! Amelia, isn’t it wonderful !”’ 

Then there were adventurous spirits amongst the directors, who 
would get into positions of danger, to the great horror of their 
wives and daughters, and who seemed disposed to counsel the 
whole Board, with the chairman at their he ad, to go down with 
their cupital and their venture to a man. 

A general spirit of reckless daring seemed to animate the ma- 
jority of the visitors. They delighted in insecure platforms; they 
crowded on small, frail, house-tops; they came up in little 
cockle-boats almost under the bows of the great ship. 4 the yard 
they took up positions where the sudden snapping of a chain, or 
the flying out, under severe pressure. of a few heavy rivets, would 
be fraught with consequences that they either had not dreamed 
of, or had made up their minds to brave. Many in that dense 
fioating mass on the river and the opposite shore would not be 
sorry to experience the excitement of a great disaster, even at the | 
eminent risk of their own lives. Others trusted with wonderful 
faith to the prudence and wisdom of the presiding engineer, | 
although they knew that the sudden unchecked falling over or | 
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The problem to solve, then, out of the pen-and-ink abstraction, and 
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the undisturled solitude of a civil engineer’s office, and in the 
broad light of diy, before a hundred thousand eager, trusting, 
sceptical, anxious spectators, was to let down an iron hull 
gradually into the water, six hundred and eighty feet (or nearly 


one-eighth of a mile) long, eighty-three feet broad, sixty feet | 


high, and weighing nealy twelve thousand tons. ‘This was the 
task that Mr. Brunel had undertaken He stands in a very 








iSQ., CRIEF CONS’ RUCTOK OF THK STKAM-8 IP Li VIATHAN,—FROM A PUOIOGRAPH BY MAYALL 


G:iferent position from that of a great military or naval com- 
ma: der on a grand emergency: they employ great forces to 
des: oy ; le employed them to preserve. On one side he had the | 
capital o the company, to the extent of a million, under his 
charge; a: lon the other, many thousands of visitors to shield 
from irjury or dest, ‘This task also Mr. Brunel had undertaken. 
Tne army that be employed to carry out his orders was rude 
and ill-orga..'-e 1, a' out two thousand in number, unaccustomed 
to work iu u ison, and strong and hearty as they looked, prac- 


tically usele-s without the aid of machinery. That aid the 
enginecr had d himself of very largely. Two steam-engines 
stationed at ea: end of the yard, opposite the head and stern of 
the vessel, ope a'ed by dr: wing in chains working round barges 
moored in the rv T, anu acting to draw the vessel down its 
launching-wsys. 'our other barges were moored in the river, 
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working drawing tackle equal in force to two hundred and 
tons. ese, with the hydraulic pumps used on the land side to 
press the vessel forward, were the forces employed to overcome 
the reluctance of the Leviathan to move. There it stood, like a 
sulky monster, firm in its two cradles, at the top of its launching- 
ways, which sloped down gently to the water’s edge, well covered 
with lamp-black and grease. The machinery used to keep the 
great vessel back, and prevent its plunging too hastily into itsnew 
element, and thereby injuring itself and every one near it, was 
two enormous cables, the links of which are as thick as a man’s 
thigh; rolled round drums as high as a small house, and 
governed by four windlasses, two to each drum. This, with the 
two thousand navies and workmen, standing like terriers at rat- 
holes, waiting .or orders, composed the power placed in Mr. 
Brunel’s hands to use for one object—the launch of the Leviathan, 
twelve thousand tons weight. The work was accomplished, and 
Mr. Brunel stands the most remarkable naval constructor and 
engineer in the world. 


The father of Mr. Brunel has a personal interest among 
Americans, from the fact that, when he was a young mana 
revolution in France, of 
which country he was a 
native, drove him to the 
United States, where he 
adopted the business of 
anengineer. One of the 
Bowery theatres and a 
cannon foundry were 
among his American 
labors. Finelly, going 
to England, he soon rose 
in his profession, and 
some of the greatest me- 


chanieal improvements 
Qe of modern times were the 
SS result of his ius. 


| We 
\ A Steam navigation early 
arrested his attention, 
and through his long and 
useful life it was con- 
tinually indebted to him 
for its rapid advance- 
ment. In the year 
1824 he commenced the 
Thames Tunnel, which 
he finally, in spite of 
gigantic obstacles, com- 
pleted. He was knight- 
ed in 1841. At the 
time of his death he was 
undoubtedly far ahead 
of all rivals in his busi- 
nessofengineer. Under 
the tuition of this great 
man, his only son, I. K. 
Brunel, the constructor 
of the Leviathan, was 
educated, and it is no 
wonder that he has ac- 
complished his task so 
completely, as he joined 
with a great natural 
genius, the inherited 
talents of his father, Sir 
M. J. Brune). 





A Hist°rical Lesson. 

It was the custom 
among the Romans to 
restore the sons of the 
sovereigns they subdued 
to their fathers’ thrones, 
when found worthy to 
occupy them. So ‘[ra- 
jan had determined to 
_ a son of Decebalus, 

ing of the Dacians, in 
his father’s stead, making 

im, of course, his 
vassal, according to the 
usage of the age. But, 
being made aware, one 
afternoon, that the boy 
had broken into a garden 
after school hours, he 
testingly inquired where 
he had been “all the 
afternoon?” The ans- 
was, ‘*I have been in 
school.” No persuasion 
could induce Trajan to 
carry out his original 
purpose towards the 
youth. His inexorible 
answer, to Dacians and 
Romans alike who inter- 
ceded, was that “one 
who s° early began to 
prevaricate, could never 
deserve a crown !” 

How in contrast with 
the foregoing is the other 
incident we have in view. 
It is told of the Duke of 
Ossuna, who, having got 
leave of the King of 
Spain to release some 
galley slaves, went on 
board the galley for that 
purpose. On his asking them, by turns, for what offence th 
had been condemned to the oars, they all assigned some suc 
cause as malice, bribery of the judge, &c, except one sturdy 
and open-faced fellow, who promptly owned that he “ wanted 
money, was tempted to rob to keep himself from starving, but 
was fairly tried and justly condemned.” “Then, you rogue,” 
exclaimed the duke, giving him a tap or two with his stick, 
“get you out of the company of these honest men!” He was 


| rewarded for his frankness with his liberty, while his fellow- 


slaves were kept tugging at the oars ! 


A TEDIOUS STORY, WITH A CURIOUS ENDING. 


By Jacques Maurice. 

Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous strange ! 

Ham. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your pbilosophy.—Ham er. 
THE other evening I sat at my table, writing. A little chilly rain 
was falling, and the wail of the September wind, in the trees, 
sounded strangely like the hum of a vast mosquito. ‘Thank 
Heaven!” I murmured, with much emotion, “the rascally pests 
will trouble us ne more this season!’’ This appeared so just a 
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A PHOTOGRAPH AS IT APPEABS UNTOUCHED. 


reflection, I laid down my pen, and leaned back in my chair, sup- 
porting my head in my hands, spreading my well-turned legs with 
some complacency, and idly musing on a young female friend, 
who (by reason, doubtless, of the rich, youthfully-pure nectar in 
her veins), is every season two-thirds devoured by the egregious 
vampires. At length, rousing from this somnolent reverie, and 
bending toward my task, I was surprised, and I own a little startled, 
at seeing an immense, venerable-looking mosquito, resting on the 
margin at the head of my sheet. I knew the case demanded 

romptness. ‘‘ Thus falls the Last of the Mohicans !” I cried, with 
oe wit than exultation, aiming a stroke with my ruer, 

“That might determine, and not need repeat.”’ 


On the instant, the threatened insignificant raised one of its fore 
limbs with a deprecating gesture, and in the tiniest voice imagina- 
ble, cried, “‘ Hold!” . 

“Humbug!” interposes the reader—‘‘ Munchausen !—Gulliver ! 
—Remember we are not marines! Try again! Get a——’” 

Peace 

How know you it was not a miracle, like that which astonished 
Balaam, a few thousand years ago? To tell the truth, reader—to 
confide to thee a favorite but oddish fancy of mine—I have long 
believed there are times when it is permitted us, if we then desire 
it, to have communion with the usually mute orders of inferior 
creation. That such intercourse hath been rare, in these latter 


WONDERFUL EFFECTS OF PFACH-BLOOM COSMETIC. 





Snooks as he looked after using 


Snooks as he appeared before 
the celebrated Peach-Bloom. 


using the celebrated Peach- 
Bloom. 


years, is no proof it is not possible; and I am sure, if a stupid 
animal hath ever ‘‘ conversed like a native,” a sprightly, intelli- 
gent, ingenious, cunning insect might be thought to have that 
power. confess I have upon occasion addressed cows or other 
animals, half hoping, half believing, they would not only under- 
stand, but speak. I do not doubt I was always apprehended, and 
feel a little disappointment at pers but just been favored in the 
way I have desired, and not, after all, by an animal (which was my 
dearest wish), but by an insignificant insect, for whose race I have 
all along entertained not only disrespect but hate. 

You shall presently see, my 
reader, there must have been a 
purpose in the sudden gift of 
speech to the insect, having refer- 
ence to the very feelings I have 
mentioned. I can very readily 
imagine your further murmurings 
of incredulity, and querulous gene- 
ral disapproval. ‘‘The mosquito 
had no organs of speech,” you 
are on the point of remarking. 
Had the venerable donkey of 
Scripture? How know you this, 
about the organs? ‘ But his voice 
would be inaudible,”’ you protest. 
I think I have observed it was 
very faint; and one may readily 
believe my hearing (which is gene- 
rally excellent), was on that occa- 
ion helped by some peculiar state 
of the air, or of my systcm. 

But I do not think it dignified 
to have engaged in this effort to 
make my relation ares plausi- 
ble; perhaps I should have made 
no digression at all, and have de- 
pended for defence on a note at 
the end. I am in hopes the story 
will be fou: d to speak for itself, 
as did the mosquito. 

Now I am naturally a weak and 
tender-hearted man; I do never 
needlessly afflict or maim a living 
thing, or indeed much mar inani- 
mate ones. I am even particular 
to have my newspapers preserved, 
in neat files ; and when one is torn, 
there is a certain feeling in my 
breast, growing out of a sense of 
fitness, just as carelessly torn and 
lacerated. But a sort of instinct 
has always prompted me te kill 
mesquitoes. I have even been 
ed. b a prejudiced estimate, to 
ask, What were they made for? 





I own I was a little with the condrct of the venerable 
insect ; but I have since exercised with wondering I was not 
more astonished. Struck at once with a sense of the enormity of 
the act I contemplated, I dropped my weapon, and said, 

**I beg your pardon—I really had no malice. It was but the mere 
following a habit.” 

*] have no hard feelings, sir,’’ replied the mosquito. ‘I almost 
beg your pardon for stopping you, for I could easily have avoided 
the tlow, and left you to your reflections; but I have looked for- 
ward to this moment for many a day. Instinct advises me the time 
has at length arrived when I may safely and profitably communicate 
with one of your race. You perceive, sir, my size is somewhat 
unusual; and when I assure you my age and experience are equally 
uncommon, you will, I hope, be ready to treat me with more con- 
sideration than you have lavished on an innumerable martyred 
throng of my fellows.” 

A sigh, of considerable profundity for such a little body to heave, 
escaped the loquacious insect, which now paused an instant and 
panted vigorously for breath, its former stock of which, considering 
its volume of voice, I had begun to wonder was not spent before. 
At length it thus resumed : 

‘I do not imagine that anything I could say would have the effect 
to change the opinion your race has of mine. Indeed, my hopes did 
not look that way. You regard us—reasonably enough, I admit— 
as bloodthirsty and inhuman creatures. You jest desperately about 
our ‘warlike trump,’ and illustrate your hate, in the absence of 
physical proof, by the uncomplimentary titles you heap on us, and 
the general tone of the language you employ against us. Thus, 
you would not credit the assertion that the droning sound you 
dread and stigmatize is a sigh of regret at being obliged to pursue 
our horrid trade, in obedience to the cursed instincts of our race. 
We are not fond of blood, but absolutely know of nothing else that 
will sustain our existence. We must live, you know.” 

1 was about to quote here the well-known reply of Dr. Johnson to 
a similar remark. Smiling with melancholy wel and waving a 
— limb as though asking a favor, he immediately continued as 
ollows : 
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‘I think I anticipate what you would say ; at least, I am sure 
there was some sarcasm in it. But, could you realize it, we are not 
without our importance in the scale of creation, and subserve a pur- 





pose by much more useful than any your philosophers have grudg- 
ingly assigned to us. This, however, though not altogether foreign 
to my design, is not the subject in my mind and heart at present.” 

The mosquito here smiled grimly, and said, ‘‘ It must doubtless 
amuse you to hear me speak of these possessions, which you have 
all along believed were peculiar to the genus homo ; but how could I 
address you without a mind; and how exhibit feeling without a 
heart ? and, I assure you, my kinsmen are not themselves disquali- 
fied to boast in that regard. 

‘*T will proceed to say my object—which, I confess, is a little sel- 
fish—has reference more to myself than to my race in general. From 
my youth, sir—I see you smile again; but a lifetime is a lifetime, 
whether it be a man’s or a mosquito’s—from my youth I have been 
— conscious. I am not like other mosquitoes. My life has 

een spent in lonely ——_ and distracting speculation. The bitter, 
ealous, utterly uncharitable tongues of detraction and defamation 
ave been busy against me almost from the hour of my birth. The 
wittier and more malicious of my race have cracked an infinity of 
jokes at my expense, while the graver and more respectable have 
consistently frowned on all the plans and new ideas I have spread 
before them. I have aspired, sir, to the character of reformer and 
philanthropist. But, alas! my heart has ever stood in the way of 





Forzicn Parry (te his New York friend)—‘' Aw, what a striking appearance’! 
RNew York Parrr—' My good sir, you will have to get posted ; this is one of the reporters of one of our most eminent daily journals.’ 





my success. Had I been worldly-minded and sordid, my talents 








1 suppose it’s one of your backwoodsmen ?"’ 





THE SAME AFTER BE'NG RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST. 


would speedily have asserted their claims, and secured me, in their 
exercise, both honor and wealth. I see you smile again; you are 
ready to ask in what consists the ‘ wealth’ of the mosquito? at! 
do you fancy we are for ever on the wing and have ‘no home to call 
our own ?’—as one of your great poets, Mr. Bunn, so beautifull 

and touchingly says. ‘Try and think better ofus. A —— wil 

an ordinary sucker can draw, it is calculated, in one flight (which 
may consume an hour of time as you reckon it) enough sustenance 
from the veins of your fellow-creatures to answer his needs for a 
whole day. Of course, then, with the day's work so readily accom- 
plished, he may dispose of his time pretty much as he pleases; and 
were you curious enough, P rg might chance to find him decorating 
his abode, or sitting at the feet of some philosopher of our race, 
learning wisdom, and, I am free to admit, cunning. But I digress. 
I have intimated to you that I am unfortunate as regards the rela- 
tions in which I stand with my fellows. It has all along been my 
fate to be misunderstood, and (of course) unappreciated. My pre- 
tensions to the character of philosopher have been scouted, and my 
general claims to excellence unmercifully derided. It is hard, sir,” 
said the insect, with much emotion, and betrayi 
symptoms of fatigue, ‘‘ it is hard, when one has 


once more some 
evoted his life to 


WONDERFUL RFFFCTS OF PROFESSOR DRAGITOUT’S HAIR INVIGORATOR. 





The resuli—the hair being 
invigorated walks off altogether. 


Monsieur Comme-ii-faut hav- 
ing an abundance of hair, wishes 
to strengthen it, and uses Drag- 
itout’s Hair Invigorator. 


his race, to be misunderstood and suspected by thejveryjingrates 
over whom his spirit has been poured !” 
Here he wrung his lancet in agony, and a microscopic tear 
trembled on his eyelid. I essayed to cheer him; but with the 
mournful flourish of a disengaged forelimb, he politely waved me 
back to silence. Having once more recovered his br and spirits, 
he steadied himself on several legs hitherto unemployed, pro- 
ceeded, as follows: ‘ 
“I have no desire to bore you, either with my tongue or my 
‘ javelin,’ as we facetiously call it, and will not, therefore, rehearse 
the innumerable disappointments 
and mortifying repulses that have 
been visited on me. I may, per- 
haps, be pardoned, however, ft 
mention two of them, as wag 
much transcend the others, 
stand, like mountains, on what I 
may, in this connection, call the- 
general plain of my life. Above a 
month ago I broached a long- 
considered scheme for the public 
ood, which I was confident would 
be received with approbation and 
gratitude. Expressed at length, 
ay plan was _ nee for 
the training an ec of our 
youth in the art of armen me | a main- 
tenance with safety and success.” 
1 need not say what were my feel- 
ings on +r but ridi and 
abuse, in lieu of that long-court- 
ed fame I knew I deserv ‘ Ex- 
perience is the only teacher,’ they 
cried. ‘ But of what co: uence 
is experience to one who has been 
ecushed in gaining it?’ I would 
respond. ‘By my system few or 
no valuable lives will be sacrificed ; 
and thus, a reigni fear 
quite dethroned, the general hap 
—— = infinitely promoted.’ 
With equally cogent arguments 
did L sustain the other features of 
say plan, and combat the several 
objections that urged 
against them. But I was a 
stranger, and totally unused te 
ihe employment of wi friends. 
L failed; was called a i : 
}; and was absolutely driven 
to my haunts by the jeers 
even execrations of the people. 
Nevertheless, I not 
my efforts to 
and in due time 
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did 
serve 
was 
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exacting so “any one, 

such an immensity of good, on the wholé, that 1 fondly hoped none 
would seriously object to it, while the many would at once reverse 
their former hard decision, and welcome joyfully my scheme and 
me. I will briefly explain; I discovered, quite by accident, while 
supping on the superabundant bloodsof an alderman, that, by a 
siraultaneous mental and physical effort, the matter, ‘usually de- 
posited in the puncture, and operating asa local poison, might be 
retained; and thus the pains I had often witnessed with tears— 
obliged to inflict the wound, yet powerless to avert the pain—might 
be for ever prevented,’ With a heart bounding with joy I made 
haste to proclaim my discovery, seeing in ic a new and quite 
practical means of not only sparing the human race much pain, but, 
as a natural consequence, very much lessening the anxiety of that 
race to compass the extermination of ours.” 

** Noble insect !”” I could not here avoid exclaiming. : 

‘* You will presently see how highly I must need» appreciate your 
generous expressions,” returned the mosquito, apparently much 
affected. ‘You will, I hope, believe me, sir, when I assure you 
that, instead of being hailed as a philanthropist, I was universally 
derided as a preposterous, milk-hearted ninny, and advised to by all 
means put in practice my darling theory without delay. There was 
even some talk of having me privately strangled, as a no longer 
tolerable nuisance. It almost broke my heart, sir,” said the much- 
moved insect, struggling with its emotion, and ‘soon so far giving 
way to that tender flood as to cease entirely and vent a diminutive 
sob. My efforts to comfort and re-assure it were long unsuccessful, 
but finaily were so fortunate as to inspire it with an appearance of 
cheerfulness. 

“*Thave done,” it said, witha sigh. *‘ The giftand privilege of your 
human speech are at length afforded me, and I see [ have not been 
mistaken in the one I have selected to hear me rehearse my woes, 
and hand my name and history down to an adiniring posterity.” 

«I will gladly de as you desire,” I hastened to say, * and it shall 
not be my fault if you are ever forgotten.” 

The mosquito, much moved, bowed its acknowledgments, and 
seemed at a loss for expressions sufficiently warm to convey its feel- 
ings of gratitude and attachment. 

After this was gone through I remarked—* Though I have not a 
superabundant stock of blood in my veins, I would be pleased to 
have you illustrate your discovery by a painless operation on any part 
of my body you may select; for, as you justly r. mark, it is the pain 
that vexes us, and not the loss of blood ”’ 

‘‘No:hing would give me greater pleasure,” said the mosquito, 
with an alacrity that a little surprised me, considering its hitherto 
air of languor. ‘* Many of our race,”’ it said, with sprightliness, 
‘*rrefer to attack the feet or neck of a subject, as being usually less 
exposed to the elements, and therefore tenderer than the hands and 
face; but an experienced mosquito is not so particular, and could 
even get a tolerable living from so unpromising a tract as a thumb 


ail. 

With that the loquacious insect took the air, and was at the point 
of alighting on my hand, when drawing back timidly, it said. 

“T feel it is weak to doubt you, yet 1 own I am seized with mis- 

ivings lest your old prejudices surprise your newer judgment, and 
F should be crushed in the general result.” 

This notion appeared so quaintly whimsical I could not forbear 
laughing, as 1 re-assured my tiny friend, declaring that, whatever 
happened, its person should be held absolutely sacred. At length, 
appearing to have q.ite overcome its timidity, it alighted on that 
soft part of my hand between the base of the thumb and the knuckle- 
joint of the fore finger, and at once inserted its amiable tube. I 
could not help observing that now it looked uncommonly like a very 
common mosquito. In my speculations as to the cause of this appa- 
rent change, and general admiration of the talented pest, I now 
think I must have spent a good half-minute; but then I was sur- 
prised to find he had so soon finished his meal. Fancying, all at 
once, I felt much of the usual pain (and certainly a most prepos- 
terous swelling at once testified he had not wasted his time), I was 
about to murmur a little, when he cut me short by this most expres- 
sive gesture: Standing on the summit of the living mound his 
treachery had raised—which swelling’ and rising every moment 
seemed destined shortly to place him in apogee—he coiled one of his 
fore limbs around his ensanguined tube and flourished the doubled 
end of another before it as though turning an imaginary crank fixed 
in the end. He heightened the effect of this ‘expressive pantomime 
by pronouncing, in a cheerful, even triumphant tone, the senten- 
tious apothegm, ‘‘Sold!’’ Upon which, staying’ barely to wink his 
sinister eye in an aggravating but wonderfully knowing manner, he 
took his flight. 

Somewhat bewildered I rubbed my eyes a little, although I was 
never half so wide awake, and groaned in much bitterness of spirit, 
eyeing meanwhile the huge, inflamed, aching mound of poisoned 
flesh on my hand. ‘Sold! and by such a contemptible little cus !’’ 
I murmured spitefully, as I went in search of some hartshorn. 








Scotch and Manchester Prudence. 

About sixty or seventy years ago, when the manufacturing trade 
was in its infancy, several poor Scotchmen settled in Manchester, 
who ultimately became millionaires, and whose descendants are still 
connected with the city. We were speaking a short t me ago with 
a very old woman who knew one of these men inhis early strug- 

les. His landlady thought he paid too little for his room, and was 

etermined to raise his rent from ls. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per week. This 
the Scotchman stoutly resisted, and was resolved to pack up his 
baggage and be gone, rather than pay a fraction more than eighteen- 
pence. After gaining his point, he concluded the dispute with this 
maxim, which ought to be remembered by our young men: * It 
isn’t that 1 mind so muckle for the odd tuppence; but, ye ken, 
Betty, it’s the breaking into a fresh piece o’ siller!” We met our- 
selves with a similar illustration of Manchester prudence in connec- 
tion with our great exhibition. ‘‘ Why did you not take two-guinea 
tickets for yourself and family ?’’ we asked a gentleman of consider- 
able property—the guinea investment, you know, does not admit 
you on the gay promenade days.”’ “ Listen to me, young man,” he 
said, ‘don’t talk without thinking. tt is not that I care for four 
two-guinea tickets; but’’—dropping his voice as though he wished 
to impress on me as a secret, a new truth—* don’t you see, it would 
have involved a twenty-guinea dress a-piece for my wife and two 
daughters !”’ 





Lord Brougham’s Sepoy Prophery. 

A singular anticipation of the possible entire revolt of the Indian 
native army is recorded in Hansard’s Common Debates, 7th February, 
1828. Mr. Brougham, in his celebrated speech on law reform, de- 
nounced, among other abuses in the judiciary system, the delays and 
costliness of Indian appeals decided in London by the former ill- 
constituted Court of Piivy Council. He contrasted the evil with the 
then improved law courts of Ceylon, stating that one gocd effect had 
resulted in the latter colony, as the Ceylon population, previously 
rebellious, in 1816 aided the mother country in putting down and 
crushing a military mutiny. Mr. Brougham turther observed, ‘ So 
it will be in the Peninsula, if you give your subjects a share in ad- 
ministrating your laws, and an interest and a pride in supporting 
you. Should the day ever come when disaffection may appeal to 
70 000,000 against a few thousand strangers, who have planted them- 
selves upon the ruins of their ancient dynasties, you will find how 
much safer it is to have won their hearts, and universally cemented 
their attachment by a common interest in your system, than to rely 
upon 150,000 Sepoys’ swords, of excellent temper, but in doubtful 


hands.” 





Toads, 

Scottish reapers say that, during the time of harvest, “ the toad’s 
mouth is shut, and is then quite harmless, not being able to spew its 
venom!” An idea is universally prevalent among the vulgar that 
this reptile is very poisonous, and they kill it whenever they'can; 
but acting upon the notion that they cannot emit tLeir poison in the 
harvest time, reapers are not afr:.id to handle them at that time; and 
believe that if a sprained wrist is rubbed with a live toad, it will ef- 
fectacure. I have often seen this operation performed in the early 
part of my life. 





Bisnor Horne had his dignity somewhat taken down when he 
took possession of the Kpiscopal palace at Norwich, in 1701, He turned rotind 
upon the “ and exclaimed, ‘Bless us, bless us! what a multitude of 

le? “Ob, my lord,” said a bystander, ' this is nothing to the crowd on 
Friday » to 08 & ren hanged |’’ 


to hear repeated every evening since the days of his babyhood. He eommenced 


had no idea she had so talented a son. At iast, when he was in the mi 
his invocation, his memory forsook him, and he repeated the first part of the 
prayer over again. This he did several times, till at length the patience of the 
good dame was thoroughly exhausted. 

“ John,” she whispered, ‘‘ John, do get through sometime.” 

“] would, mother,’’ replied the poor boy, ‘‘ but I don’t know how to wind 
the darned thing up.”’ 


There are people who talk with their whole body. The French- 
man talks with his arms, shoulders and head; a Yankee with his eyes and face. 
A certain Member of Congress from one of the Eastern States was speaking one 
day on some important question, and became very animated, during which he 
grimaced very much; which set a brother member, his opponent on the ques- 
tion, to smiling.. This annoyed him very much, and he indignantly demanded 
to know why the gentleman from was laughing athim. 

“‘] was smiling at your manner of making monkey faces, sir,’’ was the 
reply. 

"0 ! Imake monkey faces, doI! Well, sir, you have no occasion to try the 
experiment, for nature has saved you the trouble.” ’ 

he hammer was distinctly heard amid the roars of laughter, calling the 
house to order. 





ROSALIE CLARE. 


Where the blue rushing Rhone, to the deep rolling seas, 
Flows fast as the swift-footed antelope flees ; : 
Where the vineyards are seen in the soft Provence clime, 
That taught the young troubadours music and rhyme ; 
Where the heart is as light as the swift gliding feet 
And the lilies of Gallia are graceful and sweet ; 
The maidens are fair, 
And their beauties are rare, 
Yet none have the graces 
Of Rosalie Clare. 


By the side of the Arno, whose soft-swelling breast 
Burns bright in the blaze of the Gol of the West ; 
Where the envious stars, from their mansions above, 
Look down in the eyes of the Venus of Love; _ 
Where the raptures of song from the warm passions shoot, 
And the Voice of the Virgin sounds sweet as the lute ; 
The maidens are fair, 
But they cannot compare 
With the sweet, witching beauty 
Of Rosalie Clare. 


Where the waves of the Tagus glide silent along, 
To the strains of the troubadour’s love-swelling song ; 
And moonlight and music and beauties gulore, 
Ope a heaven of happiness ne’er : een before, 
‘Lill the heart, like a billow, with wild passion swells, ~ 
And the eyes grow bewildered with dark-eyed gazeiles— 
Though the maidens are fair, 
What craven shall dare ! 
To match these bright damsels 
With Rosalie Clare. 


Ho! weave me a garland of sweet-smelling flowers ! 
Ho! deck me the brow of this young Queen of ours ! 
Ho! high on the throne of the gentle and blest, 
Let her beam like a star in yon Heaven of rest. 
Ho ! Knights of Hispana, Italia and France, 
I throw down the gauntlet, come break me a lance— 
Thy maidens are fuir, 
And their graces are rare, 
Yct none have the beauty 
Of Rosalie Clare. 


Coutp not STanp 1T.—Away down in Thomas county, Georgia, 
lives a curious couple—a Mr and Mrs. L——. She is the man of the two ; and 
such a bundle of contradictions is she, that, being a coarse, hard, masculine 
female, she adds to these attractions the idea that she isa poet. Her simple 
soul of a husband thinks she is inspired to write verses, and that Watts and 
Byron are nothing to Mrs. L——. They had one of the nicest waiting-maids 
that ever was ; a treasure of a colured girl, who had but one fault—she would 
run away on Saturday night and stay till Monday. Gentle correction and sharp 
rebukes would not cure her, nor would she give any reason for her strange 
conduct. Her master at length threatened her with a seund whipping if she 
did not tell him why she ran away, and promised to forgive her if she would 
own up and do so no more, 

‘* Weil, now, massa, I’! jest tell de troot, all about it. Ole missus, she make 
me sit all day Sunday and hear her read the psalms an! bymns, what sbe had 
been done writing all de week ; and] tink de angels would run out of Hebven 
if they bad to hear sich psalms and hymns as ole missus makes. I can’t stan’ 
it no how, and must run away if she kills me for it.’’ 


THE TWO AUTUMNS. 
The tall grass waves o’er lowly graves, 
The golden sunshine floods the meadows, 
And in the breeze, the willow-trees, 
That guar i the tomb of Eloise, 
Swing back and forth, with flick’ring shadows. 


’Tis here I sit, while bright birds flit 
About the gravestones whitely gleaming: 
I muse away my summer day 
Beneath the vines’ and willows’ sway— 
On that dear maiden’s mem'ry dreaming. 


O’er fields unmown the poppy shone, 
The earliest rose had hardly perished, 
When she confessed that in her breast 
Young Love was throned—a royal guest — 
My image there alone she cherished. 


Oh, happy hour, when from her bower 
With clamb’ring grape vines close entangled, 
We saw the moon of leafy June 
Rise calmly o’er the wide lagune, 
And climb the sky with bright stars spangled. 


Her deep blue eyes, like tropic skies, 
Not less profound, and never c sider, 
Were fixed on mine with gaze divine, 
And—zolden as the German wine— 
Her regal ringlets swept her shoulder. 


Her little hand, which scarcely spanned 
With timid clasp my first three tingers— 
Her lip and cheek, which bees might seek; 
Her voice—but ah! mere words are weak 
To paint the joy where mem’ry lingers ! 


The summer passed, an! autumn’s blast 
Swept bleak and cold ac~oas the heather: 
The bright leaves browned, ’neath skies that frowned, 
Then whirled in circles to the ground, 
And strewed the paths we trod together. 


Oh heavy grief! with autumn’s leaf 
They told me that ber days were numbered; 
She passed away—her mortal clay 

In Death’s pale beauty silent lay, 
As fair and calm as if she slumbered. 


I sit among the graves, o’erhung 
With many a slender-threaded willow; 
The churchyard mould meseems less cold, 
Since deep beneath those locks of gold 
Have found a soft and dreamleas pillow. 


About the tombs the laurel blooms— 
I hear the bees above it hbumming— 
lhe zephyrs sigh, in floating by; 
They bring the scent of ripened rye, 
And tell another autumn coming. 


Far down upon the horizon 
A purple haze is softly talling— 
The fading rose of summer goes, 
And distant bells, at day’s repose, 
Unto my inner ear are calling. 


Ah, dreamily they say to me 
That those who her» are called to sever, 
Are elsewhere blessed with peace and rest, 
And I unto this lonely breast 
Shall clasp my Eloise for ever 


GREENY AND THE DANDIES.—A young man, clad in homespun, 
was standing in Court street, a few days since, devouring a doughnut, when 
he was accusted by one of a hal. dozen genteelly-dressed city idlers, with— 

** Jest come deown ?”’ 

* Yeas, guess I have; great place this, ain’t it, yeou ?’”’ said the countryman. 

*- Lis 40, bub; how’s your marm ?’’ asked the city buck, bent on sport with 
 greeny,’”’ 

‘* Wall, she’s purty weil; she sent me down on business.”’ 

“She did? What kind of business are you on ¥” 

‘* Why, she wanted me to come down to Bostin, and look reound and find 
half a dozen of the biggest fules in Bostin, and bring ’em up co ntry to edi- 
cate ’em; and I rather guess I've got my eye on ’em_ now,’’ said the stranger, 
taking in the whole crowd at a glance. 


‘*] rnovent you were born on the Ist of April,” said a Benedict 
to his lovely wife, who bad mentioued the Zlst as her birthday. ‘ Most per- 





| Soms would think co from the chvice I made of # busband,’’ she replied, 


undertook to say the family prayers, or ratber prayer, he had been accustomed | 
aright, and for a time got on swimmingly, quite astonishing his a 





F. Bravnnarp, Indianapolis.—We owe an nage aed tardy reply. 
The analysis of Paulsen’s is to be found in the ing “‘ Tournay 
Book.’’ You cannot but discover that nothing could have sayed the game. 
Thanks for that neat ome of a game, which will find 4 niche in our 
columns. Your notation is the game as_used in Germany. “We entertain no 
doubt of its universal adoption, béing simple, easy and 
bas our preference to the Jast one mentioned. We cannot suppose that any 
other but the present game will ever come into use. It is complicated 
enough without being enlarged. Such innovatioa would but create difficulties 
which but few would ever be able to master. We hope to hear soon from our 
indefatizable correspondent. 


H. R. Mvrpock, Stillwages) Min.—Problem XLII, by ourself, published in 
September, 1856, is correctly diagrammed. Its solution is as follows : 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1 R to Q6 (ch) K tks P 
2 P to Q4 (eh) K tks R 
38 BtoK4 K moves 
4 R mates, 


F. W. Cmsterr, Dubuque, lowa.—You must be in error as to the number of 
the problem or the date of the print. In our issue of October 24th, you will 
notice that the problem is headed XCVII. Which one do you refer to? Is it 
Problem XCV., or the one above mentioned? Please let us know. 


Josep TERRELL, Richmond, Va.—We presume that the Chess Monthly has 
reached you ere this. 


R. Lovett, South Adams.—As above. 


T. M. Brown.—Thanks for your two last compositions, which were handed us 
by a friend; they wi'l receive due consideration in our next. The one on file 
we publish this week. The other, in a former number, was stated to be 
incorrect. If you have retained a copy of it, you will perceive that, instead 
of the B being played on the second move, Black K quietly places himself on 
K 5, and on the White Q being forced to check on K 6, the Black Badvances, 
covering the rear of his Sable Majesty, and shielding him from all.harm. 

*,* We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. T. Frére, Secretary of the Brooklyn 
Chess Club, for the pleasing partie in this week’s issue. 


Wryona Cuess Cius.—Dr. C. C. Moore, another of our indefatigable correspond- 
ents, has kindly furnished us with a list of the officers of the above. Success 
to the Club, and our gg upon it! 


President........ .&. J. Smith. 


Vice -President......cccccscsises »..H. J. Hilbut. 
Treasurer...... 0000 6000 veces cogtioen Wim LAMD.© 
Boer ary . «oo 86650009 08ne ches osecee Thos. Smith. 


* Dr. Moore will, wi heut doubt, forgive us if the Treasurer’s name is incor- 
rectly given; but finding it impossible to cipher out the gentleman’s name 
from his letters, we give it up in despair, and beg of our fiiend the Dr. to be 
more eligible in writing names. 

*,* From want of space we are still compelled to defer solutions received. 
Nothing will be neglected, gentlemen, if you will but give us the time. All 
solutions sent to the Editor will be inserted in one paragraph in our next 
Dumber. 

Dr. C. C. Moors, Winona, Min.—Thanks for the problem received. It is quite 
neat and correct. Will appear in due time. We bave answered your last b 
mail. Please send us specimens of your games. All solutions received w 
be duly chronicled. Your back letters will be seen to. 

4ay- Wituout going into details, we simply wish to state that no one need fear 
of being neglected. All will be answered. 

a> ProstrMs on file will be published in the following order : W. W. K.’s, next 
week, succeeded by Jacob Elson’s; J. H. M.’s; J. D.’s; S. Loyd’s; Dunedin’s; 
C. J. J.’s, College St. James; and N. M.’s. 

Avevusta (Marve) Cress CLus.—Mr. Kussell P. Eaton, one of our old correspond- 
ents, has just informed us of the organization of the above Club. 

PUOMIEIIG 6000 000008cnse 50sec tees Albert 8. Rice. 
Boesetary ..cccccceseres op ce sby es Russell P, Katon. 


PROBLEM CXIII.—By T. M. Brown. White to play and mate 
in four moves. 


BLACK. 
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Game CXITI.—(IrrecuLar OpeninG.)—Played at the Brooklyn Club, between 
Messrs. Louis PAULsEN, of Dubuque, Iowa, and Wars, of Boston. 


BLACK. WHITE BLACK WHITE. 
Mr. W. Mr. P. Mr. W. Mr. P. 
1PtoQ4 PtoQg4 14 BtoK2 PtoKB4 
2BtoK Kt5(a) PtoKR3 15 P toQKt5 P tks P 
8 BtoR4 BtoK B4 16 B iks Kt P B tks Kt 
4 P toQK3 (b) QtoQ2 17 Qtks B Kt tks Q P (d) 
56 PtoK3 PtoK3 18 P tks Kt (e) Q tks KB 
6 KttoKB3 BtoK2 19 BtksQBP RtoQR 
7 Bto Kt3 KttoK B3 20QtoK 38(f) BtoK B3 
8 P to QB 4 (ce) Castles 21 QtoQBs(g) Btks QP (h) 
9 PtoQ Kt3 Kt oQB3 22 Q tks B (i) RwQR5 
10 Kt oQB3 QRtoQ 23 QtoQB3S R to K 5 (ch) 
ll P toQB5 PtoQR3 214 K toQ2 Q to K 7 (ch) 
12,PtoQkt4 Kt to Kt 5 25 K toQB Rto.QBb 
13, Kt tks Kt B tks Kt Resigns. 


NOTES TO GAME CXII. 


(a). Objectionable ; P to Q B 4 would be far preferable. 

(b) Tame indeed at the onset ; it is evident that Mr. W. is unaequainted with 
the opevings. 

(c) Why not play B to K 2 or Q 3 and afterwards Castle? 

(d) Neatly played ; it seems to have been the intention of Mr. P to prevent 
his adversary from Castling. 

(e) Had Black taken the Q instead, he must have lost the Q BP ina few 
moves, leaving him minu< two Ps. 

(f) If Black had played Q to K 2, White would have replied with Q to QR 5, 
threatening Ps on the Q’s side. 

(gy) Losing valuable time. 

(A) This is extremely well played, and the sound basis of a chesslike termi- 
nation. From this point the game is forced beyond redemption. 

(i) It is immaterial whether Blick captures B or not, for he cannot save the 
game. If wé are not mistaken Mr. W. had it in contemplation to arrange a 
match with Mr. P., at the odds of P and move ; it strikes us forcibly, however, 
that he would be more than overmatched—even at the odds of Pand two 
moves. We judge only from the style of his play. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM CXU. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
BtoK B P moves 
2PtoKB4 P (ch) 
83 KtoQB2 P on 
4 R tks P KtoQB5 


ax 


» K to K 4 double check and mate. 


A BARGAtN.—A gentleman offered a horse, six months ago, to & 
friend fer $300. 

“T'l) buy him,” said the friend, ‘‘ with these conditions. 
two hundred cash, aud owe you tke rest.’’ 

The olfer was accepte’l, bat tight times coming on, the seller ealled upon the 
purchaser for the odd hundred 

1 shan’t pay,’’ said he, ** for it would be « violation of contract, I agreed 
to pay you two hundred cash, and ows you one hundred; and if 1 paid that the 
tergein would be broken.’ 


I shall pay you 


Shee 
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NEW YORK CITY DIRECTORY 
a 
MOST RELIABLE BUSINESS HOUSES. 


Agricultural 
ALLEN R. L. 189 & 191 Wa’ 
CORLIES JOHN W. & CO., 2 bey . 
GRIFFING BROTHER & CO. ,,60 Cortlandt 
MAYHER & CO., 195 & 197 Water 
TUTILE MANUF. CO,, 82 
Artificial Axm and Leg Makers. 
PALMER & CO., 378 Broadway. 
SELPHO WILLIAM, 24 Spring. 
, Artificial Eyes. ’ 
WELL JAMES W. .; 502 Broadwa importer an 
Mcaneheett of 6B.» and form of artificial eyes. 
Artificial Flowers, Importers of. 
BACHARACH H., imp. of French flowers, feathers and 
materials, 36 and 38 John, near Nassau 
LOPPIN ALEXANDER, 54 
TUCKER JAMES, 387 Brosdway 
WOLFSOHN HENRY, 42 John 
Artists’ Colormen. 


DECHAUX EDWARD, 709 Broadway 

DODGE SAMUEL N. 189 Chatham 

GOUPIL & Mo Eighty =F ate 

es 1s 

SCHAUS WILLIAM. 4 this Establishment may be found 
the very best materials of the London and Paris markets, 
such as canvasses, oil colors, brushes, easels, water colors, 
drawing oapers, crayons, Price lists can be obtained 
free. 629 Broadway. 

WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 353 Broadway 

Bulliard Table Makers. 


BASSFORD ABRAM, 149 Fulton and 8 Ann 

MOORE STRONG V., 106 Fulton 

O'CONNOR &.COLLENDER, 53 Aun street, sole manufac- 
turers of Phelan’s Tables and Patent Combination 
Cushions . 

SHARP WM. J. & CO., 122 & 148 Fulton « 

WINANT DANIEL D., 71 Gold 

Booksellers. 


CARTER ROBERT & BROTHERS, 530 Broadway 
DERBY & JACKSON, 119 Nassau 

FRENCH SAMUEL, 121 Nassau ~ 

yRANCIS C. 8. & CO., 654 Broadway 
GOWANS WILLIAM, 178 Fulton 

KIGGINS & KELLOGG, 123 & 125 William 
LEAVITT & ALLEN, 379 Broadway 
PUTNAM.G. P. & CO., 321 Broadway 
RIKER JOHN C., 315 Broadway , 
ROUTLEDGE GEORGE & CO., 18 Beekman 
RUDD & CARLETON, 310 troadway 

SEARS ROBERT, 181 Willia :: 

SHELDON, BLAKEMAN & C)., 115 Nassau 
SHEPARD C. & CO., 152 Fulton 
STANFORD THOS. N., 637 Broadway 
STRONG THOS. W., 98 Nassau 

TALLIS A. & CO., 293 Broadway 

VIRIUE, EMMINS & CO., 26 John 

WILEY & HALSTED, 351 Broadway 


Boot and Shoe Warehouses and Stores. 


ACTON JOHN W., 683 Broadway 

ALLES PHILIP, 478 Broadway 

BROOKS EDWIN A.; 160 Fulton & 575 Broadway 

CAHIL SYLVESTER, importer and manufacturer of French 
boots, shoes and gaiters, wholesale and retail, 377 B’way 

CORKINS J. D., manufacturer of gaiters, boois and shoes 
of every description, 269 Grand ¢ Forsyth 

GLAZE GEORGE W_, 574 Broadway 

GRIFFOU MARK, 708 Broudway 

HUNT JACOB, 480 Broadway 

JONES ORIN, 858 Broadway 

LAUTERBACH SOLON, 688 Broadway 

SCORGIE ABRAHAM, 875 Broadway 

SUSER EUGENE, 702 Broadway 

Brushes and Bellows. 


COOLEY ELI P., 294 Pearl, manufacturer of broom-corn 
brushes of all descriptions 

DAVIS ROBER(, manufacturer and dealer in every variety 
of brushes, 644 and 646 Broadway 

FURNALD F. P. & CO., 219 Pearl 

McMURRAY DAVID, Jr., 252 Pearl 

PARKER JOSEPH N., 606 Pearl 

WAINWRIGHT WILLIAM, 313 Spring 

Buttons, Importers of. 
LESFRMAN S&., 32 Dey 
SAARBACH L. & CO., 95 William 


Cards, Playing and Visiting. 


DOUGHERTY ANDREW, 78 Cliff 
HART SAMUEL & CO, 1 Barclay 
KRAFT GEORGE J., 48 Maiden Lane 
LAWRENCE, COHEN & CO., 184 William 
LEVY JOHN J., 177 Grand 
NELSON MORTIMER, 174 William 
VANVALKENBURGH A. & CO., 182 Pearl and 78 Cliff 
WALLBRUNN LEOPOLD, 47 Av. B 
Carpet Dealers. 
ANDERSON HIRAM, 99 Bowery 
BAILEY & BROTHERS, 454 Pearl 
DONNELLY ARTHUR, 98 Bowery 
HIGGINS A. & E. 8. & CO., 15 Murray and ft. W. 43d 
LEWIS W. & T., 527 Broadway 
SLOANE W. & J., 501 Broadway and 56 Mercer 
SMITH & LOUNSBURY, 456 Broadway 
TINSON R. N. & CO, 339 Broadway 
TOWNSEND JAM&S H. & CO, 701 Greenwich 
Champagne. 
BALLIN. MAX, 132 Pearl 
BOUCHE FILS & DROUET, 102 Front 
MEYER JAMES, Jr., 14 Brondway 
MUMM G. H. & CO, 60 New, Frederick de Rary, agent 
STEHN THEODORE, 6 8. William, Eugene Aliquot Cham- 


pagne 
Clothicrs, 
ALLEN & DALAND, Union Clothing Warehouse, 20 
Fourth av. 
BROOKS BROTHERS, 116 and 118 Cherry 
DEVLIN & JESSUP, 33 and 35 John 
Dry Goods, Retailers. 
FANNING SIDNEY, staniper and printer, 270 Bleecker 
HEARN JAMES A., 775 Broadway 
LORD & TAYLOR, 255 Grand and 47 Catharine 
Dyers. 
BRONX BLEACHING & DYING CO., 84 Beaver 
JOLLY CHARLES, 628 Broadway 
McCOY JOHN, 291 Greenwich 
Engravers, Card, 
BRUNS THOMAS, 489 Broadway anfl 206 Bowery 
HYATT JACOB, Maiden Lane cor. Broadway 
McLEES JAMES, 695 Broadway 
Extension Table Makers. 
HEERDT WILLIAM, 150 Wooster 


Fireworks. 
FREY W. H., 132 Chatham 
JULLEY OSCAR & CO., 180 William 
Fruit, Wholesale. 
ALLEN & POILLON, 58 Front 


Hotels, 
ASTOR HOUSE, Charles A. Stetson, Broadway cor. Vese 
ASTOR PLACE, W. J. Fish & Son, 733 Broadway J 
BATT ERY, Jobn J. Hollister, Battery place cor. Greenwich 
— HOUSE, Albert Clark, Fifth av. cor. Clinton 
place. 

a J. Pp. & S. T., 415 Broadway 

“VERETT HOUSE, Hawley D. Clapp, E. 17th cor. 

oad a Kingsley & Ainslie, 176 eatuar ™ wonmtpan. 
INTERNATIONAL, Jobn Taylor, 365 and 367 B 
LAFARGE, Henry Wheeler, 671 Broadway ae 
LOVEJOY’S, Libby & Whitney, Park row cor. Beekmati 
METROPOLITAN, 8. Leland & Co., 580 Broadway 

ST. NICHOLAS, Treadwell, Acker & Co., 519 Broadwa¥ 

India Rubber Goods, 1 

CONGRESS RUBBER CO., 23 Cortlandt 
NEW ENGLAND CAR SPRING CO., 104 Broadway 
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BELL MOL 58 Canal. 
BRODIE GEORGE, 5t Canal and 63 Lispenard 
BULPIN GEORGE, 861 Broadway 


LANSING JACOB, 42 Cedar 
MACKENZIE WILLIAM B., 45 Canal 
MILLS EDMUND S., 80 Chambers 
OLDERSHAW & PORTER, 321 Broadway 








NEW BOOKS. 


The Monarch of the Monthlier. 
FOR MARCH 1858. 


CONTENTS OF NO. 8, VOL. IL, OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25¢., «r $3 per annum. 


Licerary. 


NOTES OF SEVEN YEARS’ RAMBLES IN CHINA. Ex- 
cursion into the Provin¢ge of Tche-kiang. Twelve 
Illustrations. 

The Government of Morocco. 

Amy Walton. By Jacques Maurice. 

A BRUSH WITH THE CANNIBALS. 


Two Illustrations. 
Translated by F. G. W. 


The Two Empresses. 

A Profitable Walk. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE FIRST QUEEN OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated. 

All for want ofa Halfpenny. 

Abdallah Asmar. 

fhe Daughter of General Lajolais. 

THE MORMONS AT HOME. Eleven Illustrations, 

Eben. A True Story. 


By C. B. Thompson. 


ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF J. M. W. 


TURNER, THE GREAT PAINTER, with Portrait. 
Seven Menths in Shamil’s Seraglio 


A WIFE’S DEVOTION AND HUSBAND’S COURAGE. Il- 


lustrated. 

Colonel Berkeley’s Pet. 

The Hutrichbacks. ’ 

VERE, EGERTON; or, the Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By G. 
J. Whyte Melville, Author of “ Digby Grand,” &c. 

Mr. Sophtop Visits' America on a Tour of Observation. 
Twelve fitustrat ions. 

POETRY; I am Alone; by Mrs. Henry C. Watson. The 
Deadly Sin; by Ruth Buck. The Stag at Bay; i'lustra- 


tel. Can the Absent be Forgotten? by Henry C. ; 


Watson. 
A CHAPTER OF WIT, ANECDOTE AND HUMOR. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Each number of the Magazine contains over 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearly 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colored 
Plates, alone worth more than the price of the Magazine. 

$3 


l copy 1 year....... Seseseccneseces eecceeee . 
B GOWN T FORE. ase cncoacccpectcccccccecen. §=6§ 
GE FD Pea hccc cudtee Stes ccccccccscccse 6 © 


83 copies 1 year... ..s-se.-e+s $00 conecececce a8 
and $2 for each copy added to the Club. An extra copy 
sent to the person getting up a Club of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 

The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
be paid three months in advance at the offiee where the 
Magazine is received. 

“KANE LESLIE, 13 Frankfort street, New Vork 





FINE ARTS 


REDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART.— 
HALLOTYPES, 
PHOLOGRAPHS, 
DAGUERREOTYPES, 
AMBROTYPES, 
585 & 587 Broapway, OPpposire Merropoutan Horet. 
FREDRICKS’ GRAND TEMPLE OF ART, 
585 & 587 Broapway, 
has no connection witi any other establishment. 000 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS AND ARTISTS’ COLORMEN, 
366 Broapway, New York. 


aren, Oil Paintings, Artists’ Materials, Frames, &c. 
12 
‘GURNEY’S — y 
. PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PALACE OF ART. 
No connection with any otber establishment in the 
city. 
115-118 


No. 349 Broadway, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Mn HALL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, five miles from Boston. A Cata 
logue may be obtained of the Principal, 

MRS. T. P. SMITH (Box), Boston, Mass, 111-116 





OST OFFICE NOTICE.— : 

The Mails for Europe, per U. 8; Steamer 
A\LANTIC, will close at this office on SATURDAY, the 18th 
February, at 1034 o’clock A.M. : 

ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
Qaeee SEWING MACHINE.—The great 
larity of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 

To every tailor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each 
family in the coumttry, one of these machines woul? be in- 
valuable. 

I. M. SINGER & Co.’s Gazette, a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It expluins all particulars about 
sewing machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
for it by letter er personally 

Tl. M. SINGER & CO 





458 Broadway, New York. 


ROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 
7@ CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA: 
18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


TO THE LADIES. 
RS. PULLAN (of London), EDITOR OF 
the WorK-TABLE of 
FRANK LESLIE’S NEW MILY MAGAZINE, 
intending to reside for a short e in New York, will give 
instruction in various styles of 
ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK, 


1}8-125 


including 
Port Lacs, 
TaTTInG, Crocuer, 
Exmrotpery and 
Ornxe Woo.-Work. 

Mas. P. will supply Ladies in any part of the éountry 
with specimens of the various stitches, with concise in- 
structiog&is, On moderate terms, and, assisted by ser part- 
ner, Migs Hatron, will select and foward to order mat: fiuls 
for any article, of the right and suitable quality. 

Mra, will receive Pupilé at her residence, 290 
Fourth street, either by the single lsesth or by Soutdes ih 


| 131, 133, 1 





GIFTS! GIFTS !! GIFTS!!! 
be & CO.’S ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK 


The following is a Schedule of Property which will be 
given to purchasers of Books at the time of sale : 
Patent English Lever Gold Watches as, 
Cases ) - - - - ° . 
Patent Anchor Gold Watches (15-carat Cases) 50 
Ladies’ Geld Lepine Watches - - 35 


Si ver Lepine Watches - - - fe 
Large Double Case Miniature Lockets a al 
Sets of Cameo Pins and Drops - - a 
‘Ladies’ Neck Chains (solid gold) - 7a. = 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Sleeve Buttons - - 5 e 
Gold, Stone or Cameo Bosom Studs - - 5 “ 
Gents’ Gold Penciland Pens (large) - - 5 . “ 
Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case (large) « 
Gold Lockets (two glasses) “ 
Gents’ Heavy Gold Rings - vm 


— som Breast Pins - 

ies’ Drops - - 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs - 
Gents’ Gold Sleeve Buttons 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils’ - - 
Silver Pencils and Gold Pens (small) 
Misses Gold Breast Pins = 
Ladies Gold Rings - - 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - - 
Ladies’ Gold R bbon Pins - , 
SilverThimbles - - - 50 
Besides a large and valuable assortment of migcellaneous 

articles, varying from $1 to $40. ~ i 

of the above articles will be given to #hé purchaser 


A! a bal MED BO CO C8 1D 1D C9 CO OF 
Sssse s3 8s 


Bo bine,.p 0 6 oF8 oupie « 


“ 


wee ae 
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| Of each book at the time the book is sold. 


Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 


i] money enclosed) , will receive an EXTRA BOOR AND GIFT 


with every TEN $ sent to one address by Express. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

D. W. EVANS, Address, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & G0, 
677 Broadway, Lafarge Hotel Building, New York City. 
112-124, 
FFICE CHIEF ENGINEER. FIRE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
' 21 ELIZABETH STREET, 
New York, May 26, 1857. 

The undersigned calls the attention of the firemen to the 

following list of buildings, which have been examined and 


|| pronounced unsafe by the Board of Fire Wardens : 


Albany street, No. 20—Amos street, No. 140—Ann street, 
Nos. 45, 74—Barelay street, Nos. 47, 94, 98, 100, 102, 104— 
Baxter street, No. 41—Bleecker street, No. 243—Bowery, 
No, 119—Beekman street, Nos. 22, 24—Broadway, Nos. 
256, 374 (rear), 377, City Hotel Buildings, corner of Cedar 
and Thames street—Catharine street, Nos. 28, 28 3¢—Cedar 
street, Nos. 4, 108—Cherry street, No. 147—Courtlandt 
street, No. 10—Chambers street, Nos. 84, 114—Duane 
street, Nos. 6, 118, 142, 144—East Broadway, No. 76—Elm 
street, Nos. 121, 123, 125—Eivhth street, Nos. 327, 329— 
Eleventh street, Nos 217, 221, 223, 257, 259, 261—East 
Thirteenth street, No. 215—East Fourteenth street, five 
five-story brown stone dwellings, near Third avenue, east 
side—East Sixteenth street, No. 177—East. Righteenth 
street, Nos. 242, 244, 246—East Nineteenth street, No. 210 
Fulton Market buildings—Fourth street, No. 259—Forsyth 
street, No 156—Fifth street, No. 315—Greenwich street, 
Nos. 29, 36, 53, 63, 67, 79, 101, 113, 164, 179—Howard 
street, Nos. 39, 41—Horatio street, No. 180—Jacob street, 
No. 11, 13, 15, 21, 23, 25— Leonard street, Nos, 136, 138, 
140—Lewis street, No, 225—Liberty street, Nos. 138, 142— 
Market street, N. E. corner Water —Mercer street, No. 107 
—Mulberry street, N. E. cor. Canal—Mott street, Nos. 216, 
218, 258, 291, 293—Nassau street, Nos. 82, 84, 86—Ninth 
street, Nos. 349, 3)1—Pearl street, Nos. 340, 346, 390, 477 
—Peck Slip, Nos. 38, 40, 42—Pine street, Nos, 25, 27—Pike 
street, No. 81—Roosevelt street, No. 34—South street, Nos 
96, 116—North-west corner of South and James s'reets— 
Spruce street, Nos. 2, 4, 18—Twelfth stréét, Nos. 434, 489— 
Water street, Nos. 22, 142, 413—W ashi street, Nos. 5, 
21, 28, 38, 35, 71, 87, 89, 102, 193, 160, 162, 79—Worth 
street. Nos. 51, 52, 53—Wooster street, No. 73—North-east 
corner West and Albany streets—North-east corner West 
and Cedar streets—West Sixteenth sfreet, cor. Ninth av — 






i] West Seventeenth street, Nos. 40, 140—West, 'wenty-ninth 
| street, No. 853—West Thirtieth street, Nos. 126, 152—West 
| Thirty-frst stfeet, Nos. 129, 131 


— West Thirty-second 
street, Nos. 63, 106—West Thirty-fifth street, Nos. 127, 129, 
137—West Thirty-seventh street, Nos. 205, 
208 (rear)—West Fortieth street) No, 284—Seventh avenue, 
Nos. 424, 425, 426, 428, 430—Ninth avenue, No. 519%4— 
North-east corner First avenue and Ninth street—Avenue 
A, No. 983—Avenue C, Nos 134, 136, 138—Corners nth 
street and Sixth avenue, Johnson & Green’s HairFaetory— 
Corner Twenty-sixth street and Seventh avenue, north-east 


j corner — Corner Twenty-seventh street and Broadway, 


marble saw mill. 


HENRY H. HOWARD, 


000 Chief Engineer New York Fire Department. 
$$ —_—_—$ $$ _____ Serr 
OMETHING NEW,—HOWE’S PREMIUM 

ELLIPTIC SPRING. BED BOTTOM.—The 


most durable, comfortable and economical spring bed ever 
invented, and cannot but be universally adopted. It is 
applicable to any bedstead ; may be taken apart or put 
together in five minutes But ene ordinary mattress is 
required upon it, thus saving more than its cost in bedding. 
‘Wien packed it is portable and convenient for transporta- 


tion, and 
’ ITS UNPRECEDENTED. SUCCESS, 
together with our desire to’ place the SrrinG: within the 
reach of all, and, in fact, to refider them indispensable to 
every family, has determined usin fixing the price at 

SIX DOLLARS PER SET, 

Dealers, hotel-keepers, housekeepers, and all others de- 
siring the best as well.as the cheapest bed-bottom ever in- 
troduced, will do well to investigate for themselves the 
merits of the article in question. 

Orders by mail promp'ly attended to. Circulars of testi- 
monials, &e., sent to any part of the world. 

Agents wanted in every town in the country. Call at the 
principal office, or address the 

ELLIPTIC BED-SPRING COMPANY, 
000 323 Broadway, New York. 


UPUY’S 
NEW PERFUME 
FOR THE SEASON. 
KISS-ME-QUICK. 
DISTILLED FROM 
FRAGRANT TULIPS. 
E. DUPUY, Chemist, 

609 Broadway. 


115-118 


FUME!! FROM THE HOLY CITY. 
rhe real Frangipanni Perfume is manufactured only by 
MESSRS. PIESSE & LUBIN, 

of London, and they take this opportunity to caution pur- 
chasers against imitations, of which there are many ; none, 
however, approach in any degree the exquisite fragrance as 
made by P. & L. 

Their only appointed agent, E. DUPUY, 609 Broadway, 
New York., late G. E. Inger. 115-118 


HE CRY IS, STILL THEY COME. 
Atr—* Young Lochinvar.” 
Ou! they send from the south? from the east, from the west, 
To RANNEY’S Gift Rookstore, of all stores the best, 
Where, as bribes to peruse the rare volumes they sell, 
Gold and Jewela, ‘free gratis,” they offer as weil 


Every mail brings of orders a hundred or more, 
Every day brings fresh crowds to the favorite’s door ; 
And there’s not in the city, nor likely to be, 

A number more sought for than Two Ninery-Tares. 


The Great American Gift and Book House, No. 293 Broad. 
way, New Yorks, is now doing a larger retail business in 
Books of all descriptions than any other establishment in 
the Union. A present, in value fiom 25 cents to $200 is 
i with every book sold, Descriptive catalogues, offer- 

j liberal inducements to sgente; sent Prey alt Address 

16 A. NEY, Agent. 





’ R.R. R. 
R. R. R—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether 
pervous ; Rheuma’ La 
beg, Goat 'N " PTvethncbe, =, 


Fevers, Swollen J reas Complaints, 
Scarlet Fever, pains around the Liver, Pleurisy 
Measles, Heartburn, and pains of all kinds. 
Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a few minutes- 
change the miseries you suffer to joys of pka- 


sure. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of 
chronic disea~e—such as Scrofulous and Syphilitic 
complaints, Consumptive and other affections of 
the Lungs and Throat, Induration and ~~ 
ment of parts, eruptive and other diseases of 
Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, Dyspepsia, and all 
— diseases arising from an impure state of the 

ood. 

R. R. R.—Radway’s Regulators will cure effectively and 
8 ily Costiveness, Indigestion, Inflammation of 
the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complain - 
eases of the Heart, Kidneys, Female Complaints, 
Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, &., &. Whenever 
the — is out of order, a cose of Radway’s 

tors will restore it to regularity. No fe- 
male should be without them. 

R. R. R. Office, No. 162 Fulton street, New York. 

Sold by druggists and merchants eve: ywhere. 





A CARD, 
TO DEALERS IN AND CUSTOMERS OF 
ROF. WOOD’S HAIR RESTORATIVE. 
A DANGEROUS COUNTERFEIT IS BEING SOLD THROUGHOUT 
THE COUNTRY! 

The counterfeit ‘emall size) may be easily distincuished from the 
genuine, from the fact that in the vignette of g nuipe wrapper the 
feet of the man standing are distincily seer, as weil as the four 
legs of the chair. and also both legs of the figure sitting, while on 
the counterfeit the feet cannot be seen at all, and distinct'y only two 
of the (four) legs of the chair; and then the counterfeit is printed in 
light bloe ink, while in the genuine it 1s in dark blue, or nearly 
green ink, 

Beware of this counterfeit; touch it not if you would net lose 
your money. To dealers we would say that, should any be off red 
them less than our published rates, they may be sure it is counter- 
feit. Alse to be on their guard against any parties purporting to be 
agents of ours, as the scoundrels counterfeiting have done, The 
onlv trave'ling agents we have are R. Me win, E. Dupont, 
Timothy Wood and A, Hanford. Credit none unless they have ce)- 
tificates of appointment and power of attorney, signed by the head 

Wood. 


of our firm, O 
0. J, WOOD & OO, 
A YER’S CHERRY PECTORAL-—Through a 
trialof many years, and through every nation 

ot civilized men, AYeR’s CHERRY PECTORAL has been found 
to afford more relie“ and to cure more cases of pulmonary 
disease than any other remedy known te mankind. Cases 
of apparently settled consumption have been cured by it, 
and thousands of sufferers, who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid, have been restored to their friends 
and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life, 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs 
throat. Here a cold had settled on the lungs. The dry, 
hacking cough, the glassy eye, and the pale, thin features 
of him who was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but 
him Consumption. He tries everything; but the disease is 
gnawing at his vitals, and shows its fatal symptoma more 
and more over all his frame. He is taking the Cazrry 
PECTORAL now; it has stopped his cough and made his 
breathing easy; his sleep is sound at night; his appetite 
returns, and with it his strength. The dart which pierced 
his side is broken. reely any neighborhood can be 
found which has not some living trophy like this to shadow 
forth the virtues which have won for the Cuexry PecroraL 
an imperishable renown. Mut its usefulness does not end 
here. Nay, it accomplighes more by prevention than cure, 
Che countless colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have»ripened into a dreadful harvest of in- 
curable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis, Hoarse- 
ness, Pleurisy, Whodping Gough, and all irritations of the 
throat and lungs are easily cured by the Cusrry¥ Prorerit, 
if taken in season. Evéty ret should have it by them, 
and they will find it ad invaluable protection from tlie in- 
sidious pr.wler which carries off the parent sheep from 
many a4 flock, the darling lamb from many a home. 

Authenticated eviden ¢ of these facts, with directions for 
the treatment of each complaint, may be found in Ayer’s 
American Almanic, of which we publish three millions 
and scatter them broa ver the earth, in order that 
that the sick everywher@ana@y have before them the infor- 
mation it contains. Druggists and dealers in medicine 
generally have them for distribution gw and also for 
sale these remedies, ay ree by Dr. J. C. Aver, Practical 
and Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine every- 
where. ‘ 107-159 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Indigestion produces 
emaciation, debility, supineness and prema- 
ture decay. Unless the stomach is vigorous the blood will 
be depraved, and the whole organization must suffer. As 
this remedy will cure indigestion in all its forms and 
phases, sickness from such a cause is inexcusable. Sold at 
the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by 
all druggists, at 25 cts., 63 cts., and $1 per box. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


LATE 
TIFFANY, YOUNG & ELLIS. 
Fine Jewelry, Precious Stones, Watches, Silver Ware, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Rich Porcelain Articles of Art and Luxury. 
No. 560 BroapwaYy, New Yor. * 
House iv Panis, iIFFANY, REED & 09. ~ 





ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHTU!!— 
cs, HELMBOLD’s Extract of Buchu cures 
ravel. 
MO , . --gaaemates Extraci of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
er. 
~~ naman Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
idneys. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases 
from Excesses. P . a 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Disgpece arising 
from Exposure. an 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
from Jmprudence. 
‘ papa Extract of Buchu is taken “by male and 
emale. 
HELMEOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power. 
HELMBULD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty of 
Breathing. 
HELMBOLD’S Extr:ct of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 
HELMBULD’S Extract of Buchu for all Distressing Ail- 


menta. 
HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu, price $1 bu de- 
livered to any address. Prepared b pA aan. 
H. T. HELMBOLD, Chenaist, 
Depot, 52 South TENTH street, below Chesaut street, 
Philadelphia. 

Sold by Drugyists ani Dealers everywhere. Beware o 
Counterfeits. Cures guaranteed. 107-119 


OTTERIES.—The Lotteries of Samuet Swan 
& Co. are chartered by the State of Geo: 
aud have sworn Commissioners to superintend and certify 
that everything connected with them is done in a strictly 
honorable menner, and that the interests of parties at a 
distance are as well protected as if they wer: present. The 
Manager; also wish to call attention to the fart that parties 
have a right to send orders for tickets to Georgia, as the 
wale is there made in a State where Lotteries are . 
They draw a Lottery every Saturday in each week. All or- 
ders received are filled n the drawing next to take place 
after the communication comes to hand. The of 
tickets is always $10; half, $5; quarters, $250. No tickets 
are forwarded unless the money is received with the order. 
The drawing is upon the principle of one namber 
each ticket, and it 's so — that every one can 
stand it. There is nv combination of numbers to 
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ELEVEN O’CLOCK—LADIES CHANGING THEIR CALICO DRESSES FOR BALL COSTUME. Sze Fist Pace. 


CALICO BALL. SCENE IN THE GRAND SALOON OF THE ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 





